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PREFACE 


My task is not writing a biography, but to tell the 
story of my friend John Wanamaker, whose business was 
intended to be a daily benefaction, and whose amazing 
success was in itself a benediction on the rising genera- 
tion. Mr. Wanamaker made it his chief ambition to 
make trade a benefaction, and every day an opportunity 
to obey his religious convictions. 

It would have been a great joy and satisfaction to me 
to have done what my old friend wanted me to do when 
he asked me to be his biographer. But he characteris- 
tically underestimated the importance and amazing rami- 
fications of his life work. My many duties prevented me 
from finding the time and strength necessary for this 
work, which I have had regretfully to pass on to other 
hands. 

In the great libraries of the cities and even in the great 
National Library at Washington, long alcoves are de- 
voted to the biographies of the great men and women of 
history. But the narratives of the business men who 
have achieved unusual success are few and these are 
cheaply bound. Shelf after shelf is filled with the life 
stories of poets, orators, composers, discoverers, warriors, 
statesmen, scholars, and even of great criminals. But the 
free air of America gives life to heroism in many different 
forms. Happily, the inclination to elevate into high 
esteem the talents and patriotism of business is increasing. 

Why should place or occupation hide the noble spirit 
or hinder the influence of intrinsic godliness? The mar- 
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tyrs of trade are numberless. Their purpose to serve God 
and humanity was as pure as the warrior’s interest in 
religious freedom. Their life of privation has often been 
as self-sacrificing as that of the canonized saints. Their 
greatest loss or pain was in the usual accusation that they 
were selfish and miserly, when every day was a day of 
privation to them. The experience of the saintly man 
who stinted himself to the last degree in food and cloth- 
ing to save money to give cholera-stricken Marseilles an 
aqueduct of pure water was the experience of many a 
noble heart engaged in honest trade. 

I cannot hope to acknowledge all the good-will and 
kindness of those who have assisted me in gathering the 
information necessary for this record of a successful life. 
But the following partial list of those to whom the 
readers and the public are indebted for the most valuable 
information I thankfully insert here: Mr. D. L. Ander- 
son, Mr. Robert M. Coyle, Mr. James Dobson, Mr. 
Charles B. Dunn, Mr. John P. Dwyer, Mr. John Green- 
well, Mr. Philip E. Howard, Rev. Samuel T. Lowrie, 
D.D., Mr. William R. Nicholson, Sr., Rev. L. P. Row- 
land, Dr. William E. Quicksall, Mr. Nathan Straus, and 
Mr. E. A. VanValkenburg. 

To the Historical Society of Pennsylvania I am also 
indebted for cheerful and painstaking help. 

To Miss Agnes Rush Burr, who has been in fact a col- 
laborator in the preparation of this volume, I cannot over- 
state our obligation. Miss Burr has long been well 
known as an author and I feel greatly indebted to her 
for her assistance. 

Russetyt H. Conwe tt. 

Philadelphia, May, 1924. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE HERITAGE OF THE EARLY YEARS 


Tue origin of life is unknown. Every birth is a 
mystery. Apparently, John Wanamaker’s life began in 
that little unpretentious brick house, in the southern out- 
skirts of Philadelphia, where he was born July 11, 1838. 
But who can say if the source lay there, or in those far- 
away fields and villages of the Old World whence came 
his sturdy, freedom-loving, God-fearing ancestors? Mr. 
Wanamaker himself once said: ‘“We know not which of 
our ancestors comes up in us in this moment or that— © 
now the tiger, now the eagle, now the praying mother, 
now the daring sire, now some mean soul that got into 
the current by a mystery never explained.” 

John Wanamaker’s was a great personality. He 
stands conspicuously above many of his associates. He 
was a strong and good man. He accomplished tasks 
_which before his day seemed impossible. Learning, cul- 

ture, high office, great wealth, the respect of millions, 

and the sincere love of many thousands, became securely 

hisown. The multitude of causes, infinitesimal or great, 

that produced such an effect are worth investigation. 

This is the task to which we have set mind, heart, and 
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hand. We shall endeavor to tell how John Wanamaker 
accomplished his marvelous life work and to describe the 
process with such clearness that the young disciple who 
follows him may even outrun his master. 

These are great days for young men and women in 
America. Mr. Wanamaker, in a public address, said: 

‘Young men and women possess double the oppor- 
tunity to-day that I had when IJ started. Now they are 
getting a business training to start with. In my boyhood 
days there was no teaching of business methods. Now 
our young people can start out equipped with a knowl- 
edge of business systems. And with this they can go 
forward, gaining by experience. I had only the latter. 
Now there are business education and business experience 
to build success upon.” 

Mr. Wanamaker often quoted Emerson’s saying, 
“America is only another name for opportunity.” Op- 
portunities for the achievement of great enterprises are 
demanding recognition and adoption by the young men 
of our time. The careful and sincere study of John 
Wanamaker’s life may show how it can be done. What 
man has done, man can do, and more. It is a joy to 
write the biography of so instructive, encouraging, and 
lovable a life. Let us go to it with a firm adherence to 
truth, and an affection for the men and things which he 
inspired and used. All along the path he trod, he left 
wisdom’s fruits and brilliant flowers of kindness and 
religion which we shall find to be more helpful to those 
of us who follow than they were to him. 

The ancestors of John Wanamaker were among the 
early settlers of America. They left the Old World to 
escape religious persecution. The father’s family, the 
Wanamakers, came first to New Jersey, afterward to 
Pennsylvania some little distance from Philadelphia, and 
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finally in the time of John Wanamaker’s grandfather, 
settled a few miles to the south of Philadelphia between 
the Schuylkill and Delaware Rivers. One of the prized 
possessions of the family is an order bearing the signa- 
ture of Benjamin Franklin and dated April 18, 1787, to 
pay a sum of money to one of the family for services 
rendered during those early stirring days. 

The mother’s family, the deChamps, Americanized 
with the passing of the years to DeShong, came directly 
to Philadelphia, and settled in the same section in the 
outskirts of Philadelphia in which the Wanamakers then 
lived. Nelson Wanamaker, the father of John, married 
Elizabeth Kochersperger, a descendant of this family. 

Nelson Wanamaker was a tall man of pleasing appear- 
ance, with blue eyes, sandy complexion, and hair inclined 
to be curly. He was always smooth-shaven and had the 
good color that comes from outdoor work and sound 
health, for he was engaged in the brickmaking business. 
Of a genial, kindly disposition, he was greatly respected 
by his neighbors, noted among them for rugged honesty 
_and just business uprightness, and very generally ap- 
_ pealed to by them for advice and financial help. He was 
much given to quaint expressions, a charming name for 
his little daughter, Elizabeth, for instance, being “Silver 
Heels,” and this trait brought flashes of wit and bright- 
hess into the home life unexpected and delightful. 

John Wanamaker’s mother was a womanly woman in 
the best sense. She was an excellent housekeeper and 
the house in which they lived with its neat walk, picket 
fence, and flowers was one of the bright, attractive homes 
of that suburban district. Her love of flowers was a 
strong trait. All through her life at the various homes 
in which she lived, there was always a beautiful garden, 
and this early little home was no exception to the rule. 
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Mr. Wanamaker once wrote: 

“An old red barn by the wayside, and that flock of 
Pigeons circling over it and the red-cheeked, happy- 
looking lads in the cornfield, cutting corn and shocking 
it, gave a man passing along a sharp spell of homesickness 
for the rest of the walk. 

“He had to live over again days long gone by, in a 
little house with green shutters and a small garden of 
marigolds and hollyhocks, to say nothing of the well- 
trodden path over the lots to the schoolhouse and its 
good comradeship.” 

She was a sincerely religious woman. One who knew 
her well said of her: 

“Her relations to her Lord were fundamental; all 
others were subordinate and in harmony with this, as 
far as she had power to make them. Her piety was deep 
and earnest. She communed with God, and to this end 
she was regular and diligent in her reading and devo- 
tions. Some of the chief Christian graces marked her life. 
Faith, meekness, humility, gentleness, peace, charity, were 
well reflected in her character. 

“She did what she could to train up her family in the 
nurture and admonition of her Lord. She taught them 
out of his Holy Book; she gave them precept upon pre- 
cept, line upon line, here a little and there a little. She 
taught them frugality, industry, and sound Christian 
morality, and herself led the way. I think I may safely 
say that I have seldom known a mother more devotedly 
attached to her children.” 

The flock of children whom she loved and trained with 
such devotion were six—John, the eldest, named for his 
grandfather; William; Elizabeth, the “Silver Heels” of 
her father’s fancy, soft-spoken, with blue-gray eyes; 
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Mary Ellen, brown-eyed, quick of speech; Samuel; 
Francis Marion; and Bell. 

Such a household meant, in their modest circumstances, 
work, rigid economy, sacrifice, on the part of all. But it 
also meant joy, development, comradeship. The home 
life was happy and cheerful. The mother was of a hope- 
ful, buoyant disposition; the father was cheery and 
lively. Despite his necessarily continuous hard work, he 
was often seen romping with the children and chasing 
them while they fled in screaming delight. He gathered 
them about him in the evenings while the mother was 
finishing her day’s tasks and read to them or told them 
stories. Sometimes they all sang hymns or songs. It 
was an active, jolly family group. Mr. Wanamaker 
wrote of his father: 

“A father’s love in some respects outshines all but the 
mother’s. He is a busy father, much absent, hard 
pressed with laborious work and unending cares, but 
never forgets the true son, for whom he would at any 
time give up his life. 

“The softness, gentleness, and sweetness of mother is 
ever a full alabaster box, but the boy remembers that his 
father’s strong, steady arm always seemed to him as 
mighty as that of Samson in his first years.” 

The home was noted for its warm hospitality. It was 
a popular meeting place for relatives and friends, and 
seldom did anyone leave the house without Mr. Wana- 
maker’s remarking to his wife, “Elizabeth, haven’t we 
something to give them?” or Mrs. Wanamaker’s quietly 
gathering a boucuet of flowers or selecting from her 
pantry some jelly, cake, or other delicacy for the visitors. 

The routine of the home life was undoubtedly much 
the same as that in thousands of homes all over the land 
both then and now. But it produced results little 
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dreamed of by the actors in that simple life drama. The 
hard, daily task in the brickyard, performed with such 
clocklike regularity by the father, the loving discipline 
of the mother, that compelled obedience yet won love 
and loyalty that lasted through the years, were factors in 
forming the character of John’s religious and moral 
stability. 

Mr. Wanamaker ascribed much of his success in life 
to his parents, to their teachings, to the example they 
set before him of industry and frugality. 

In reply to the questions once asked him, ‘‘Where did 
you get the inspiration to achieve so mightily?” ‘Where 
did you get that something that has ever spurred you on- 
ward to new endeavor?” he replied, ““From my parents.” 

At another time he wrote: 

“By precept and example, the best mother a boy ever 
had taught me the lesson of diligence, without which no 
man need ever hope to succeed in business or any other 
legitimate profession.” 

All through life his tender references to his mother and 
to her influence over him were notable. Some of the most 
beautiful tributes he ever wrote were to her. They are 
like a searchlight playing over those dim, far-distant 
years of childhood. They show the sensitive, affectionate 
nature of the boy, and how much his mother was to him 
in companionship and sympathy. The treasuring of these _ 
memories by the busy and successful man meant that her 
instruction and influence were still with him. All through 
life her “‘star in the sky” was ever a guide to all she had 
taught in those early, impressionable years. 

- The section in which the Wanamaker home was situ- 
ated held attractions for a small boy. It comprised the 
land between the Delaware and Schuylkill Rivers to the 
south of Philadelphia, and though solidly built up now 


he 
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was then a region of truck farms, brickyards, swamps, and 
marshes. The famous Landreth estate was there. It 
was one of the show places in a horticultural way in the 
suburbs of Philadelphia, because of its large and fully 
grown collection of American and foreign trees and 
shrubs. It stretched westward from Broad Street, and 
was enclosed on one side with high hedges. The mansion 
was a dignified, two-storied building, surrounded by 
handsome shrubbery and flowers. The Wanamaker home 
was situated but a short distance from this beautiful 
place. The old Girard house was also nearby and, 
together with several houses of Revolutionary date, lent 
character and interest to the neighborhood. The truck 
farms with their patches of vivid green, the brickyards 
with their red clay and weatherbeaten buildings, helped 
to make the district pleasing to the eye. Winding lanes 
and country roads, tree-lined, made shady thoroughfares 
in summer or, in winter, etched beauty of leafless branch 
and limb against clear blue sky or snowy landscape. 
Family annals tell that as a child, John loved to sit on 
the fence and hear the birds sing. He once wrote: 

“The Little Poet that was in us once, when we walked 
the country roads and climbed over the fence to get a bit 
of wild honeysuckle to wear in a buttonhole and scatter a 
few crumbs near a bird’s nest swinging in the willow tree 
by the creek, died too soon.” 

Although the neighborhood possessed advantages for a 
boy fond of adventures in the woods, it lacked certain 
features desired by parents. There were no school facili- 
ties. As the Wanamaker children, especially John, be- 
came of school age, the question of how to educate them 
pressed heavily upon the father and mother, for the value 
of education was fully appreciated by them and educa- 
tional matters were part of the family thought and dis- 
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cussion. The grandfather was President of the Board of 
School Directors of a near-by district, but these schools 
were too far away to be trudged to by a small boy 
through winter storms and summer heat. There were 
some private schools in the vicinity, if one can so dignify 
the homes where the woman of the house received the 
children of the neighborhood and taught them for pay. 
There was also on the edge of his father’s brickyard a 
small frame schoolhouse presided over by an old-fash- 
ioned schoolmaster, who, according to one who knew him, 
was a queer character and, although not much of a 
teacher, was powerful in wielding the birch. That John 
probably attended this school is evidenced by a reference 
he once made in later years to “the compulsory stick-to- 
itiveness of that patient schoolmaster who beat our les- 
sons into us.” 

Eventually, the growth of the section made a school- 
house necessary, and in 1847 the Landreth farmhouse 
was purchased, it being the only building that would in 
any way meet the need, and altered into a two-classroom 
schoolhouse. 

The equipment of this country schoolhouse was sparse 
and the teaching unsystematic. At this time, there was 
no fixed course of instruction in the Philadelphia ele- 
mentary schools. The mental food given the child and — 
its nourishing quality depended almost entirely upon the 
teacher’s conscientious performance of duty. In a report 
of the Committee on Elementary Schools, in 1848, it was 
recommended that, ‘In all primary schools, pupils shall 
read intelligently, spell well, be familiar with geograph- 
ical definitions and with the arithmetical tables, and well- 
grounded in arithmetic as far as compound subtraction, 
including, and with some knowledge of writing, before 
being transferred. In secondary schools, in addition to 
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above requirements, pupils should be instructed in long 
division, geography, and commit to memory the most 
important rules of grammar.” 

Probably a smattering of these various courses John 
Wanamaker received. Through the reading lessons, he 
undoubtedly glimpsed the great world of nature and lit- 
erature, art and science, for the “Readers” were compiled 
from the writings of Fenimore Cooper, Milton, Webster, 
Washington Irving, Goldsmith, and other leading Eng- 
lish and American authors. Comly’s Speller, which had 
religious and wise precepts printed in paragraphs at the 
foot of each page, was the popular spelling book of those 
days. Among Mr. Wanamaker’s books was found after 
his death a tiny geography by J. Olney, in which was 
written in a childish hand, “J. N. Wanamaker, August 
20, 1849.” Of the arithmetic used, Mr. Wanamaker 
once wrote: 

“The finest book I ever owned was a school book, an 
arithmetic bound in paper boards, yet quite costly sixty 
years ago when books were dear. Its chief value to me, 
' however, was in the covers on its back put there by my 
mother’s hands, and good reason why, for those covers 
were from pieces of a familiar frock of her own. The 
years that have come along since that time of the old 
country schoolhouse have brought many books from many 
lands, some of them gifts from distinguished friends, 
books rare and finely bound, but not one of them has 
ever gripped me as that old schoolbook does.” 

John was a keen scholar and the story is told of him 
that instead of the teacher keeping the pupils in, he often 
kept the schoolmaster in. When the pupils failed to se- 
cure correct answers to their arithmetical problems, they 
would be detained until they had worked the problem 
out. Sometimes, however, if they were too long about it, 
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the teacher would dismiss them, but John refused to be 
dismissed. He insisted on staying until he understood 
the rule and secured the correct answer. 

One significant remark made by an old schoolmate is 
worthy of consideration. She said that John was often 
mentioned at school and at play as the boy “who wants 
to know more about things.” Whoever created that de- 
sire in John’s heart was perhaps his greatest instructor 
and surely his greatest benefactor. No educator can hope 
even to mention the books or follow the research neces- 
sary to a great man’s education. But he can often awaken 
in the child a desire to know, or an ambition to be, which 
acts like a magnet to draw to itself the needed informa- 
tion. 

That inspiration for the development of a genius may 
have come from some one of the two or three of John’s 
school-teachers, or from some intimate friend. It may 
have come from his mother, for between them there was 
always a singularly close and understanding intimacy. 
That she meant much to him during these school days 
can be seen by his references to that period: 

“Do you remember how she smoothed away the hurts 
and made you forget all about it? Can you remember 
your first school days and how she helped you along with 
your lessons? Can you see her sometimes coming to meet — 
you along the road, when you were coming home from 
school ?” 

And again: 

“Can’t you see her now, in spite of the years, standing 
in the doorway of the small country house, with a flower 
garden in front, that she had planted and tended all her- 
self, bareheaded and smiling, waving a good-by to you 
with her dear hand as you trotted off to school every 
morning?” 


i 
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Of his first Christmas at school, he says: 
“The first Christmas I can remember was when I was 


a small boy, and the country school I attended began 


preparations for its celebration the day before Christmas. 
I had not learned to write as yet, but I was given a sheet 
of paper with embossed edges, on which I was to trace 
for my mother, with ink, the words the schoolmaster had 
written in lead pencil. I remember perfectly the trem- 
bling tracing of these words, ‘Peace on earth, good will 
to men?!” 

His instruction in the public schools was not, however, 
the only important education of those early days. The 


Landreth schoolhouse was chosen as the place in which 


to hold the first Sunday school to be established in that 
immediate neighborhood, and to this came the boy at 
the age of ten. 

All through his life he has said much of the influence 
of this first Sunday school and of its superintendent, John 
Neff. He was a barefoot boy, playing on the lots, when 
Mr. Neff, who was canvassing the neighborhood for schol- 


- ars, found him and invited him to the Sunday school. It 


is said that at this first session there were but four schol- 
ars, although some other reports give a greater number, 
Mr. Wanamaker and his brother William being two of 


them. At this first meeting, John Wanamaker senior, 


Mr. Wanamaker’s grandfather, made an address. 

Mr. Wanamaker gave many glowing tributes to the 
helpful influence of the Sunday school upon him and of 
its value in general. In 1920, to the World’s Sunday 


_ School Convention at Tokyo, he wrote: 


“T became a member of a country Sunday school when 
a boy ten years old and have been a member continuously 


for seventy-three years. I regard the Sunday school as 


the principal educator of my life. Through the Holy 
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Scriptures, the Bible, I found knowledge not to be ob- 
tained elsewhere, which established and developed fixed 
principles and foundations upon which all I am and 
whatever I have done were securely built upon and an- 
chored. 

“As a boy, so far as I know, I was not religiously in- 
clined. With copper coins, which I worked for, I bought 
my first little Bible from my Sunday school-teacher. It 
told me that there was a God and how the world was 
created and that the attributes of God were justice, 
mercy, love, and truth, and that injustice, selfishness, 
cunning, jealousies, dishonesties, and falsehoods of hu- 
man nature had never brought permanent success to in- 
dividuals or nations. I believed what I read in the 
Bible.” 

His boyish interest in this first Sunday school and its 
work, and also his natural ambition, are shown by the 
fact that he was at the head of the roll, and it is re- 
corded that Mr. Neff, who wrote some little word of 
commendation or reproof after each name, wrote of Mr. 
Wanamaker, “John Wanamaker is a good boy, a bright 
boy. He will make his mark in the world.” 


This first purchase of a Bible, which he mentions, was ~~ 
another momentous event in his life. Speaking of it in 


Philadelphia at a meeting of the Business Men’s War 
Council of the Pocket Testament League, he said: 
“While Postmaster-General of the United States, I 
was permitted to make contracts amounting to millions 
of dollars, especially in arranging to have the mails to 
foreign countries carried in four ships built at Cramp’s 
Shipyard, in Philadelphia, to sail under the American 
flag. I have, of course, made large purchases of property 
in my lifetime, involving other millions of dollars; and 
the buildings and ground in which we are now meet- 
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ing represent a value approximating twenty million 

dollars. 

| “But it was when as a boy in the country, at eleven 

year of age, that I made my biggest purchase. In a 

ittle mission Sunday school of the Lutheran Church I 
bought from my teacher a small red leather Bible, about 
eight inches long and six inches wide. This Bible cost 
two dollars and seventy-five cents, which I paid for in 
small installments as I saved up my own money that I 
had earned. 
_ “Looking back over my life, that little red Bible was 

_ the foundation on which my life has been built, and it 
has made possible all that has counted most in my life. 
I know now that it was the greatest and most important 
and far-reaching purchase I have ever made; and every 
other investment of my life seems to me, after mature 
years, only secondary.” 

In an article relating the influence of certain friends 
upon his life, he told again of this purchase, and of the 
consternation that seized him at the cost: 

“JT remember the Sunday he brought it to me, the little 
gilt-edged, small quarto and how I admired it until he 
told me the price, which was two dollars and seventy-five 
cents, more money than I had ever owned in my life. I 
was completely dumfounded—stunned, having no idea 
of the cost of such a book and not having opportunity to 

_ earn money of my own very fast. I knew it would take 
me twenty weeks to earn enough money to pay for it, and 
I did not know what to do. He had bought it and paid 
for it and he was a poor man, and in those days the stores 
did not undo a sale when it was once closed. Having 
Started towards such a debt without asking my father 
or mother, I did not dare to ask them for so much money, 
and there I was in a bad fix indeed. My good teacher 
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saw my perplexity and said I could pay him whatever 
I had and give him the balance as I earned it. That lifted 
the load and opened the way to me. How much I have 
always thanked him for that little act of sympathy and 
generous aid to a boy.” 

It is interesting to note that this Bible, bought with 
so much joy and withal so much stress, was given to his 
beloved Sunday school superintendent, John Neff. Such 
an action in a lad of his age is, in the light of future 
events, tremendously significant. It shows the trend of 
the character then forming, and it also points to the fact 
that the overflowing and spontaneous generosity, so 
marked throughout Mr. Wanamaker’s whole life, was a 
fundamental part of his nature. 

In this simple, frugal life of work and play, the years 
slipped by. John was a delicate child. A contemporary 
remembers him as always taking cod liver oil. He sel- 
dom engaged in the rougher sports of his schoolmates, 
perhaps because of his frail health, or perhaps because, 
as some one has said, if he played ball, he always got 
hurt and if he went out to skate, he fell down. When 
the other children were playing, he was usually to be 
found in one of the upstairs rooms of the house reading. 
Books and papers were scarce in those days, and John’s 
early reading was largely restricted to the Bible, Pélgrém’s 
Progress, the dictionary, and Robinson Crusoe. Of this 
book, he says, “‘Robinson Crusoe and his man, Friday, 
slept with me every night for months and went to school 
with me every day.” This copy which he read so ar- 
dently was among the family books for many years, a 
little, old, worn-out, much-thumbed volume, showing 
how frequently and faithfully it had been perused. 

Just what a boy of his years might glean from the 
Bible is conjectural. But that the Bible has played an 
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important part in his life he has said many times. In an 
address he once made the statement, “All I am and all I 
have done in the world is due to the counsels and prom- 
ises of the Book of God.” 

The dictionary, strange as it may seem, proved a most 
useful friend. It was undoubtedly his study of the dic- 
tionary combined with his reading of the Bible which 
gave him his exceptional vocabulary and diction. He 
has told friends that the dictionary was one of his favor- 
ite boyhood books. It was a book gift he frequently made 
and in later life, in giving advice to some young people 
in regard to advertising, he told them how he had often 
studied the dictionary and made a collection of words 
that appealed to him as especially interesting. 

Occasionally some unusual incident stirred the neigh- 
borhood and left upon the sensitive, emotional nature of 
the boy impressions that affected later years. There were 
other brickyards in this section in addition to his father’s 
and many of the brickmakers’ helpers were negroes. The 
Native American Party was organized here to defend 
these colored men against coal heavers and other rough 
characters employed on the wharves of the near-by 
Schuylkill. At various times these men attacked the 
colored workers, injuring them severely, sometimes kill- 
ing them. John Wanamaker’s grandfather was always 
a friend of the colored people and often, at such times, 
concealed a dozen or so of them in his house. 

Such events were, however, but ripples on the placid 

current of family life compared with the removal of the 
whole family to Indiana in 1849. The grandfather, for 
whom John was named, had gone out the previous spring, 
and his letters had induced his son Nelson to follow. 

The family arrived at their new home in October. A 
member of the grandfather’s family, writing in later life 
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to John of the event, said: “I will never forget when 
your grandfather drove up with you all (he having met 
you at Fort Wayne) and of seeing you and Will jump 
out of the door at the end of the wagon before it 
stopped.” 

It was a great trip for a boy of eleven. It was a won- 
derful world of mountains, great forests, pleasant valleys, 
of deer, quail and other wild life of the woods and 
streams, a vastly different world from the one of brick- 
yards and truck farms that he had known. The keen, 
quick powers of observation and the avidity for knowl- 
edge that characterized him made the trip a continuous 
feast of the strange, wonderful, interesting and beau- 
tiful. 

But their stay in the West was brief. A letter written 
in January, 1850, by Mrs. Elizabeth Wanamaker, the 
grandmother, to friends in Philadelphia, said: 

“Nelson and his family are all well and have been so 
ever since they arrived here and Nelson sends his best 
respects to you and yours, but I am sorry to say to you 
that Nelson’s wife is not at all satisfied with our coun- 
try. She is homesick and she is fully determined on 
coming back next spring, so I suppose you may look for 
them as the navigation opens in the spring.” 

On one of his visits in later/ life to his old Indiana 
home, Mr. Wanamaker said, ‘“There was something in 
my mother’s eyes during the long winter months that 
led father to return to Pennsylvania.” 

During this time Francis Marion was born at Fort 
Wayne, February 17, 1850. The hardship of caring 
for a baby among such primitive conditions may also 
have had something to do with Mrs. Wanamaker’s desire 
to return to Philadelphia. 

But there was undoubtedly another reason. In this 
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same letter the grandmother, speaking of schools, said: 
“Our privileges as regards schools are but poor. We 
only have school about four or five months out of the 
year, the appropriations are small, and it is but a poor 
place for teachers.” 

This lack of schools was evidently the deciding factor 
with Nelson Wanamaker, for in a letter to friends in 
Philadelphia he wrote briefly, “No schools,’ as his reason 
for returning. 

Young John was evidently satisfied there. Referring 
in later life to those days, he said, “I was very much dis- 
appointed when I learned of my father’s determination 
to return to our old home, for I loved the forest and the 
fields of Indiana and was perfectly happy as a youthful, 
barefooted lad roaming about.” 

He made himself very useful about his grandfather s 
farm. He planted, hoed, and sold vegetables and fruits 
in the nearest town and is said to have made a courteous 
and successful little salesman. ‘Those, who recalled him 
_ in this work said he was a “‘polite little fellow.” In the 

‘winter he worked in a sugar camp. 

In April the family returned to Philadelphia. The 
father resumed his brickmaking business, and life fell into 
its former routine in the outlying district to the south of 
the city. John re-entered the Landreth School and for 
the next two years, intermittently, continued his studies 
there. In addition he did the chores, ran errands, and 
did other odd jobs for neighbors, and thus earned a little 
money of his own as boys of his age then did. Of these 
days, he said, “It will not hurt the boys to split wood or 
Tun errands, nor harm girls to wash dishes or sweep 
floors,” and again, “It was a little country store, to which 
people all around went for everything they wanted, that 
fave the idea of this first city store of its kind, where 
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under one roof almost everything could be had without 
the labor of visiting twenty stores.” 

Thus fourteen years slipped away, in the main, un- 
eventfully. The schooling the boy received was limited 
in quantity and indifferent in quality. Though he suc- 
ceeded so magnificently on so slight an educational start 
in life, he did not belittle the value of a cultural educa- 
tional training. In later life, in writing upon the value 
of a college training, he said: 

“First, let me say that I greatly regret it was not my 
own good fortune to receive a college education, as I be- 
lieve I could have done twice as good work with the keen 
perception and sharpening of the intellect, which such 
an education gives to those who make the proper use of 
it. If you want to cut wood it is necessary to have the 
axe as sharp as you can get it instead of using a dull axe 
or penknife. Whatever education I have received has 
been picked up as I went along—just as a locomotive 
scoops up the water without stopping.” 

The home life, with its daily tasks, its required obe- 
dience, undoubtedly had its influence for good upon him. 
The morning prayers of that religious home were unques- 
tionably helpful, and the sweet and holy counsels with 
his mother were matters of sacred importance, but when 
we reflect upon the strange pattern life weaves in its 
myriad forms, we know these things are not all. When 
we meditate upon the potent forces which teach and 
mould a child’s life, we are bewildered and find ourselves 
lost in the multitude of confusing combinations. Father, 
mother, home and children may be a most potent and 
lovable memory. Yet there have been many strong and 
true men who have forced their way to fame and opu- 
lence, who had neither helpful parentage nor home. In- 
heritance may be an important possession or a seeming 
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danger. Poor boys like Franklin, Girard, Abraham Lin- 
coln, Carnegie, and Edison had few so-called advantages. 
They were compelled to “bear the burden in their youth.” 
While other boys were going to school or were at play, 
they toiled upward in the night. 

The care-taking research which keen scientific minds 
have made into the effects of heredity has brought the 
great philosophers to various conclusions. It is plain 
enough to the everyday observer that healthy parentage 
in mind, body, and moral character is a valuable asset 
for life and often seems to be of the most vital necessity. 
Yet the scrutiny of the lives of one hundred of the most 
honored among America’s great men shows strange dif- 
ferences in the parentage and child life of these heroes 
and giants of our national history. No human knowledge 
is extensive enough and no ability to reason is clear 
enough to determine accurately what is the relative value 
of inheritance and environment in the successful life. 

Of this question, Mr. Wanamaker himself said: 

“The chief difference between man and man is not in 
birth, good locks, or opportunities. It is in what they do 
and the way they doit. A man with a purpose, who never 
stops following his star, makes his goal; and the other 
man, whose wishbone is where his backbone belongs, sel- 
dom fails to get anywhere but into the bed of indolence.” 

Anyhow, a young man cannot go back and choose his 
father or mother, or live over again the formative years 
of his child life. But he can begin where he is, even late 
in life, and win a victory out of his failures and defeats. 

In looking backward over the years, Mr. Wanamaker 
summed up his own life in the few words, ‘Thinking, 
trying, toiling, and trusting in God is all of my biog- 
raphy.” 

This path is open to every one. 


CHAPTER II 
EVOLVING IDEAS OF BUSINESS 


At fourteen years of age, John Wanamaker left 
school altogether and secured a position as errand boy 
for a publishing firm. He was paid one dollar and 
twenty-five cents a week. From his home to his place of 
employment was a walk of several miles and he trudged 
it back and forth daily. Until he reached the paved 
streets his way lay through open fields and lanes and 
truck patches. These roads and lanes were noted for 
mud in spring and fall, and dust in summer. It has 
been told of him that he carried his shoes in his hands 
until he reached the paving, that he might present him- 
self at the store without muddy or dusty footwear. He 
once referred in later years to this daily walk, and told 
of his fear of a large bulldog belonging to one of the 
farm-houses on the road. ‘This fierce beast was so dan- 
gerous to passers-by that while still far away, John 
always called or whistled to make sure that the dog was | 
safely fastened. If the beast was loose or did not bark, 
John concluded that discretion was the better part of 
valor and walked far around through the fields and 
gardens. 

It was in this period that John Wanamaker “carried 
his dinner pail.’ Sometimes he bought his lunch, a glass 
of milk and a piece of pie at a cost of two cents, at a 
little place near his work called ‘“The Red Curtain,” 
but more often he brought it from home. Of these 
luncheons, packed by his mother, he wrote in later life: 

20 
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“What dear little hands she had and how good she was 
to put up a little luncheon, generally bread, butter and 
preserves. Wasn’t it good, though?” 

One of his employers in the bookstore said of his work 
there: “We had two messenger boys in the office. If 
we sent one of them on an errand, we were certain that 
he would go straight to the place and return as quickly 
as possible. Organ grinders with monkeys, beautiful 
store windows and all that sort of thing could not make 
that boy swerve from a straight path. With the other 
lad it was different. As soon as the clang of a fire bell 
sounded, out he would rush to the engine house or the 
burning building. Years passed. I left the city for a 
time during the Civil War. After my return in 1866, I 
was passing along a street when suddenly I saw a sign 
that almost took my breath away. Above the door of a 
big clothing establishment in large letters I read the 
name, ‘John Wanamaker.’ You can imagine my sur- 
prise at seeing our old errand boy transformed so quickly 
- into a successful merchant. A few days later I was walk- 
ing along the wharves. Over on a pier beside a molasses 
hogshead I saw a man lying in a drunken stupor. I went 
and rolled him over. Can you guess who I found? Our 
other errand boy.” 

Philadelphia, at the time Mr. Wanamaker took his 
first position, had no street cars, no steam fire engines, 
no electric light. A six-story building, like the one which 
a half-dozen years later he secured for his own business, 
was an object of wonder and admiration. It is interest- 
ing to recast in imagination the city of those days and to 
picture the shy, bashful country lad, painfully conscious 
of his homemade clothes and his awkwardness, trudging 
to work, going conscientiously about his task, keenly 
observant, thinking, planning, quick to see and seize op- 
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portunities for bettering his work or for advancement. 
It was said of him by those who knew him as a boy that 
“his will power was greater than his won’t power,” that 
he never wasted time, and that he was ever determined 
to improve himself and to build for the future. That 
he was sensitive about his appearance is shown by a 
statement made in later years’ in an address, when he 
said: “I had a bad first day in the city, at my first day’s 
work, because of my country clothes which everybody 
laughed at. Young fellows will have their fun and all 
of us country boys had to run the gauntlet when we first 
came to town. After all, it was really good for us to be 
sneered and scoffed at for our countrified clothes. Ob- 
stacles are not infrequently turned to good account like 
the stiff winds that force the drafts in the furnaces of 
steamships, and fill the sails of the barques and brigs 
on the ocean.” 

From that humble position he moved upward to that 
of stock boy in a clothing store at a slight advance in 
salary, his wages being two dollars and a half a week. 
This was his first introduction to the clothing business, 
and as his work was to put back into their proper places 
the suits that had been shown, to bring fresh supplies 
when needed, and to make himself generally useful, his 
quick, eager mind soon learned/something of materials, 
styles, and salesmanship. 

It was during these years that, as he once remarked, 
he “went into business for himself.” In writing a friend 
of these early days, he said: ‘‘For myself, I will say that 
my first venture when I was a boy was with another boy, 
in preparing and bottling cologne, which we sold and got 
a little money out of, but nothing to speak of, but it gave 
me the impulse and ambition to try something better and 
bigger.” 
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He also, during these years of his) first business posi- 
tion, started a small magazine called’ Everybodys Jour- 
nal, devoted “‘to the interest of young men who wish to 
rise in the world.” It was eminently of the useful kind, 
full of practical hints to the young, and presented in that 
attractive ‘Poor Richard” style, always so pleasing and 
readable. Mr. Wanamaker wrote most of the copy for it, 
edited the rest, secured subscriptions and advertisements, 
and delivered it to the subscribers. It had quite a circu- 
lation in the southern part of the city, and not only 
brought some small profit to its youthful editor and pro- 
prietor, but also gave him much valuable experience in 
this line of work. 

The business position, however, which had the strong- 
est influence upon his future was that of salesman with 
Colonel Joseph N. Bennett of Tower Hall. 

Colonel Bennett, who was the pioneer of the great 
retail, ready-made clothing business of Philadelphia, was 
quite a figure in the life of the city. He was commander 

of a crack regiment, and his uniform was something 
_ which, once looked upon, was long remembered. With 
his beard trimmed after the style of General Burnside, 
with great spreading epaulets, gold-laced coat and long 
Hessian boots, he burst like a gorgeous, martial butterfly 
from the chrysalis of a Kensington tailor into the col- 
onelcy of one of Pennsylvania’s finest regiments, and as 
such focused upon himself the notice and comment of 
the entire city. He was a man of extreme likes and dis- 
likes, of stout obstinacy. He would rarely admit he was 
in the wrong, even when proof was at hand. In no way 
was he commonplace or ordinary, and whatever he did, 
he did strikingly and forcefully. 

His business house, Tower Hall, and his advertising 
rhymes by the Bard of Tower Hall likewise centered upon 
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him the city’s interested attention. Tower Hall, when 
built, was the largest business structure on the city’s main 
thoroughfare and the most noted. Its advertising jingles 
were quoted and commented upon throughout the city 
and surrounding country. 

It was under the influence of such a character that John 
Wanamaker came at the age of eighteen. Even at that 
age, he was himself as individual in his own way. A 
story is told of him that shortly after coming to Tower 
Hall a special lot of black neckties was given into his 
keeping. There were many of them, but not one of them 
escaped his attention. One day when Wanamaker was 
out at luncheon, Colonel Bennett gave one of the ties to 
a friend. Young Wanamaker, upon his return, discov- 
ered the loss, instituted a rigid investigation, and would 
not be satisfied until he had traced that particular trans- 
action to his chief. Said a person who remembered this 
event, “He nearly turned the place upside down, but 
found out what he went for, and made a reputation in 
the bargain.” 

Such a youth would not escape Colonel Bennett’s at- 
tention. The two became good friends. Mr. Bennett 
discussed business with him, told him much about ma- 
terials, the making of clothing, and the art of buying © 
and selling. He often took the young salesman to lunch 
with him, for the lad seemed to have greatly interested 
him with his ideas and ideals. In later years, in telling 
friends of these occasions, Colonel Bennett said, ‘John 
was the most ambitious boy I ever saw. I used to take 
him to lunch with me, and he would tell me how he 
was going to be a great merchant. He was always organ- 
izing something. He seemed to be a natural-born organ- 
izer. This faculty probably accounts for his great 
success.” 
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Mr. Wanamaker stayed for several years at Tower 
Hall, actively, alertly attending to his duties there and 
learning all he could about the clothing business. Colonel 
Bennett raised his salary once or twice, but finally, it is 
said, Mr. Wanamaker asked him for a substantial in- 
crease or a share in the business. This Colonel Bennett 
refused. Some who remember those days state that, upon 
this refusal, Mr. Wanamaker calmly told the Colonel 
that he would open a store nearby and take his trade. 
This, however, is probably but rumor. Several years 
passed and many significant events intervened before Mr. 
Wanamaker went into business for himself. This step 
was the result of far more important happenings than 
Colonel Bennett’s action. 

Another reason given for his leaving Tower Hall and 
one which is borne out by facts was the state of his health. 
Always frail and delicate, the indoor life and close appli- 
cation to business had told severely upon him. The del- 
icate condition of his throat and lungs as a child had 
increased, and at this time there was serious fear on the 
' part of family and friends of consumption. His physi- 
cian advised a trip, that he might get outdoors and away 
from the confinement of indoor work. So the decision 
was made to travel. Of that trip Mr. Wanamaker wrote 
in 1857, “Since my absence from home I have wandered 
over three thousand five hundred miles of our country.” 
He then went on to describe at length the beauties of the 
country, its vastness, and the deep impression made upon 
him by its tremendous area and magnificent scenery. 

He returned to Philadelphia in 1858 and shortly after- 
ward became the first paid secretary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, which had been organized in Philas 
delphia a few years previously by George H. Stuart. 


_ It was said when Mr. Wanamaker was appointed the first 
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paid secretary, that “it was a shame to pay a thousand 
dollars a year to a young man to act as a Young Men’s 
Christian Association Secretary when he could not earn 
as much as that in any other business.” 

Of this first meeting, when John Wanamaker was in- 
troduced, a spectator wrote: 

“George H. Stuart, President, spoke of a new secre- 
tary they had employed, who was unknown to the public 
and who had an odd name which no one had ever heard, 
but he would no doubt prove efficient and promote the 
interests of the Association. The new secretary,” he said, 
“would read the annual report and he hoped the audience 
would give him a kind reception, and when they got 
better acquainted, he knew they would be pleased with 
him. The strange young man with an odd name, John 
Wanamaker, then read the report before an audience of 
2,000 with all the easé and complacence of an old 
hand.” 

Mr. Wanamaker took hold of this work with his char- 
acteristic energy, initiative, wide vision, and attention 
to details. He displayed unusual talent as an organizer, 
and the Association soon felt the impulse of his bold- 
ness, largeness of vision, and ability. His methods are 
well illustrated by an incident of this period: A country 
boy without friends or acquaintances came to Phila- 
delphia about that time. He was walking down Chest- 
nut Street, soon after his arrival, feeling homesick and 
blue. He saw on a door, in large letters, the word ““Wel- 
come.’ It was a word that appealed to him just then 
and he went in. A young man sitting at a desk rose, 
shook his hand cordially, inquired his name, chatted with 
him in friendly fashion, told him to make himself at home 
and to come in whenever he felt like it. Before the in- 
terview was over, this homesick country boy had told 
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the friendly Young Men’s Christian Association secre- 
tary much about his home and family, his reasons for 
coming to the city, his ambitions, as well as where he 
- was then boarding. He departed much heartened by 
the warm handclasp, and the cordial invitation to come 
again. The next day he found in his plain little room 
at his boarding house, a cheery letter, and a book from 
Mr. Wanamaker. 

Of these years when he was a secretary, Mr. Wana- 
maker said, ‘I never worked harder in my life.” An 
old yellowed letter in his own handwriting, bearing the 
date, May 1, 1859, bears out this statement. It is three 
large pages, closely written, giving to a newly appointed 
worker minute instructions as to his duties. It shows 
how thoroughly Mr. Wanamaker thought out and 
planned the work, how every possible emergency was 
foreseen and provided for, and what should be done in 
case the work of this particular branch should develop. 
Practical directions were given for the expenditure of 
money and the keeping of accounts. In fact, nothing 
necessary to the efficient business management of the 
work or its success seemed to have been overlooked. If 
this was done with every worker and, knowing Mr. Wan- 
amaker’s thoroughness, presumably it was, it is easy to 
see how, together with the other duties of the position, 
these two years were, indeed, years of the hardest work 
of his life. 

He had entered upon a task which men of long experi- 
ence would have refused, as being impossible. The 
usual strong opposition, which always arises in the case 
of changes or reforms in religious practices, came like a 
cyclone on the little enterprise. Church managers claimed 
that it was a subtle method, originating with the devil, 
to steal away the young from the droppings of the sanc- 
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tuary. Others counted the heads in a local Young Men’s 
Christian Association society and found a majority of 
some other sects in the meetings, and sometimes were 
horrified to learn that a Catholic or Jew sat in a back 
seat at the Sunday prayer meeting, and all the bigotry, 
prejudice, superstition, and jealousy, which so often 
gather about the edges of a church, concentrated on the 
new workers. In one of America’s most intelligent cities, 
at a mass meeting of all the Protestant churches, it was 
resolved that “no person pretending to be converted in 
the unauthorized meetings of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, so called, should be admitted to the church.” 
Social clubs, and in several cases even the lodges, opposed 
the innovation. The opposition, as usual in such cases} 
served a good purpose. It made Wanamaker and his 
friends cautious in the introduction of secular sports and 
questionable games. It'impelled them to hold rigidly to 


the religious purpose of the Association, and forced them © 


to keep in close alliance with the best of the Christian 
churches. 


The Young Men’s Christian Association was an un- ~ 


conscious protest against the failure of the churches to 
retain their religious and moral hold upon the young 
people. The youth in the changing conditions of civil- 
ized life in America were becoming more independent 
of parental control and were wandering away from the 
monotony and dryness of the pulpit and fleeing from the 
catechisms and ritualistic forms of the Sabbath classes. 
They were rushing out under the sense of a new liberty, 
into ungodly and desecrating extremes, like young colts 
suddenly released from winter quarters. To catch them 
and hold them to reason and honest toil, required kind- 
ness, patience, and attractive methods of instruction. 
Young Wanamaker seems to have realized the situation 


; 
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at the first, and he put his whole soul into the work of 
his Lord. 

He reaped, however, from this sowing. In this work 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, young John 
Wanamaker laid foundations of a useful education. He 
saw the need of a knowledge of parliamentary law to con- 
duct the meetings, and he gave the books on that subject 
an exhaustive study. He saw the need of elocution for 
public speaking, and of a fair amount of information 

on logic and rhetoric, in order to take part in debates. 
He learned that he must study various views of the Scrip- 
tures in order to teach and defend his theological faith. 

’ He began to read systematically. That system of home 
reading has made many a peasant a national leader. 

He was, at the time of this Young Men’s Christian 
Association work, in a state of mind or spirit into which 
it fitted with peculiar significance. The religious strain 
of his character fostered by parental teaching and home 
life, and by the instruction and comradeship of Mr. Neff, 
was broadening and deepening. One by one various in- 

- cidents had happened during these years which had af- 
fected strongly the sensitive, impressionable nature of 
this lad in his ’teens. He often told of one of these 
incidents: 

“When I first came as a country boy to Philadelphia, 
- I went on an errand to the office of an insurance man who 
was a Christian. A small white card with small black 
_ letters on it was fastened upon the end of his desk, where 
I read, ‘He is a Rewarder of them that diligently seek 
Him.’ As I look back upon that card and remember its 
influence upon me, it still seems to be the greatest thing 
that I ever saw in Philadelphia, because it spoke to me; 
__ I believed the statement; and I trusted myself to lean 
back upon the word of God. Everybody told me to be 
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honest, and truthful, and energetic, but not even the 
strongest men could make me an absolutely sure promise, 
The promises of God have behind them his knowledge 
and power, and if he rewards a man that diligently seeks 
him, we shall find out the meaning of the Saviour’s 
words when he said, ‘Seck ye first the Kingdom of Heaven 
and all these things shall be added unto you.’ ” 

He next came under the influence of John Chambers. 
He was passing the Chambers Presbyterian Church on 
Broad Street below Chestnut Street, when he heard sing- 
ing and walked in. It was a prayer meeting, and the 
young man was deeply impressed by listening to the 
testimony of Christian men as to the meaning of religion 
in their lives. He said of this turning-point in his life: 

“T had gotten my message, and it settled the matter 
for me. As the people went out from the meeting, I 
stayed. I wanted to see the minister. I did not know 
just where he was, but I had not seen him go out. The 
people kept on passing out, and finally there was no one 
left in the room except the sexton and myself. The 
minister had gone to another room, and now re-entered 
the prayer-meeting room. As he was coming down the 
aisle toward the door he saw a country boy coming up 
the aisle toward him. That chap was myself. I went 
up to him and I told him that I wanted him to know 
that I had settled the matter that night, and had given 
my heart to God, He took my hand and told me how 
glad he was to know this. ‘God bless you, my boy,’ he 
said: ‘you will never regret the step you have taken,’ ” 

Of the influence of Dr. Chambers upon his life, Mr. 
Wanamaker often spoke: “I held him up as my model 
of righteousness,” he said, “and he made an impression 
upon my young life, which has not grown less with the 
years.” 
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John Chambers was at that time a leading figure in 
the religious life of Philadelphia. He was a Presby- 
terian, born in Ireland, who emigrated early in life to 
Pennsylvania. Six feet tall, genial in expression, with 
penetrating eyes and fearless mien, he was a dominant 
figure in any gathering. His religious belief was of the 
vigorous Covenanter type. He was a strict Sabbatarian 
and it was not difficult for him to find an enthusiastic 
following among his congregation, for many remembered 
the strictness and severity of Sabbath-keeping in the old 
countries and warmly seconded his efforts to train the 
young people after their ideas of how the Lord’s day 
should be kept in America. He was a strong advocate of 
the temperance cause and took a firm stand against indul- 
gence in any intoxicating liquor, speaking his mind most 
freely, in favor not only of temperance but also of total 
abstinence. 

Early in life he revolted against bigotry and the kind 
of religion that was not rich in love to one’s neighbor. 

-He made up his mind to renounce “creeds” and to ad- 
here to the Bible as the only infallible rule of faith and 
practice. His idea of the religion of Jesus was, that first 
of all it must be practical. He scorned professions of 
orthodoxy or of doctrine that did not quickly and per- 
manently bear fruit in holy living, and in service for 
souls. 

_ As the result of these views, he told the presbytery 
frankly that he could not conscientiously subscribe to 
the Westminster Confession of Faith, and when ordina- 
tion was refused him, he started what was known as the 
First Independent Church. A further illustration of his 
breaking away from conventional methods is the fact that 
he was one of the first ministers in Philadelphia to ad- 
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vertise the subjects of his sermons, as well as the hour 
and place of their delivery. 

When the great revival of 1858 came, the young men 
of his church organized a Sunday night prayer meeting 
in the old “lecture” room, which soon so increased in 
attendance as to fill the large church. He organized a 
Young Men’s Bible Class, in which he personally trained 
his young men, not only in the study of the Scriptures, 
but also in the best methods of expression and delivery 
in making addresses and prayers. He kept his young 
men busy in active evangelical work, and prayer meetings 
were organized in what were then the outskirts of the city. 

In all these enterprises, young Wanamaker was an 
earnest and active worker. He was a frequent speaker 
at the Sunday night prayer meetings, and so earnest and 
inspiring were his remarks that many came especially in 
the hope of hearing him. In the evangelical work, he 
held meetings in the engine and hose houses of the vol- 
unteer fire companies. But his chief work was in connec- 
tion with the Sunday school. 

He had in time a class of his own. He was asked one 
Sunday to leave the boys’ class to which he belonged to 
act as a substitute for an absent teacher. He was fasci- 
nated with the work and soon taught regularly. A mem- 
ber of his class said: “(He brought in the boys from the 
streets, I being one of them. He taught us from a horse- 
shoe-shaped bench, he sitting in the center. He wore a 
nice black coat and a stiff choker collar, and the boys 
called him ‘Stiffy.? The boys themselves were in hickory 
shirts and no collars or cuffs.” 

To belong to such a church as this independent organ- 
ization of Dr. Chambers’s could not but have a decided 
effect in the formation of character. It is little wonder, 
therefore, that such a man and such an organization had 
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so strong an influence upon a youth of Mr. Wanamaker’s 
personality. In all of the relations of Mr. Wanamaker’s 
life, the teaching of John Chambers appears as the guid- 
ing motive. Mr. Wanamaker was less stubborn and less 
sectarian, but that trait was only a modification of Dr. 
Chambers’s decisive opinions and not an abandonment 
of them. John Chambers’s spirit and liberal and Chris- 
tian theories lived again in the daily works of Mr. Wan- 
amaker. Such a friend was of inestimable value, and the 
praise and honor for much of Mr. Wanamaker’s bene- 
factions will ever be due to the self-sacrificing, heroic life 
of that Irish preacher. 

It was during these years, crowded with religious activ- 
ity, that the Bethany Sunday school was founded. Mr. 
Wanamaker attended a convention called by the Ameri- 
can Sunday School Union to awaken interest in establish- 
ing mission Sunday schools, at which the delegates were 
asked to try to organize a Sunday school in some neglect- 
ed section. Two weeks later, he went to the American 
‘Sunday School Union and asked advice as to the best 
location in Philadelphia for starting a mission. The 
southwestern section, which was being terrorized by gangs 
of boys and young men known as “The Rangers,” was 
suggested and here Bethany Sunday School began. 

“One snowy winter afternoon, February 7, 1858,” 
Mr. Wanamaker said in describing the start of Bethany, 
“T went with Mr. E. H. Toland, one of the missionaries 
of the American Sunday School Union, to the second- 
story back room of a dwelling-house, on Pine Street, near 
Twenty-third, to start a mission school. A few children 
gathered, but not to stay, for the place was invaded by 
gangs of rowdy young men called ‘Killers’ and ‘Bounc- 
ers, who came with clubs and took possession of our 


- quarters. We fled from the room with fear and trem- 
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bling. I was then but a boy, and soon got over my scare, 
and, as it was not easy to give up what I had started 
out to do, that same afternoon we hunted until we found 
another room. ‘That was the best day’s work of my 
lite: 

No historian can escape the clear conviction that love 
of God and man, which to John Wanamaker was re- 
ligion, was the dominant power in his life. And it was 
during these formative years of his young manhood 
under Dr. Chambers’s influence and in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and kindred activities that this 
was wrought into the warp and woof of his character. 
Not one of his most surprising accomplishments can be 
accounted for satisfactorily without the consideration 
of this element in his nature. So fundamental a part 
of him was it, that it led him to desire fervently to enter 
the ministry as his life work. 

He consulted freely with Dr. Chambers, Mr. George 
H. Stuart, and other close friends, but all advised 
strongly against it. The condition of his throat made 
such a choice of life work unwise. Continuous speaking 
made him very hoarse. Sometimes he lost his voice com- 
pletely. They all prophesied a physical breakdown and 
failure in that profession. 

Defeated in his desire to enter the ministry, he did not 
abandon the ambition for a worthy life work. He did 
not endeavor to find a second or easy place. It was 
necessary to decide upon some career. If it could not be 
his heart’s desire, it should nevertheless be something 
that would be of value to others besides himself. The 
spirit of the gospel ministry could be carried into some 
other work. His motives were higher than mere money 
making. 

In addition to his desire to enter upon his life work, 
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a special event made an immediate decision necessary. 
His family had moved to Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, 
in 1858, but he and his brother William had remained 
in Philadelphia. The loss of the home life with its loved 
associations, and of the companionship and sympathy of 
his mother, turned his thoughts seriously to the value of 
a home and in 1860 he married Mary Erringer Brown, 
a beautiful and thoughtful young girl, whom he had met 
in his church work, and who was as deeply interested in 
religious matters as he was himself. 

The need of maintaining a home now winged his plan- 
ning. He looked at his problem from many angles. He 
had held several positions, and saw the wisdom and ne- 
cessity for change, but he also saw the disadvantages of 
instability. Finally, his decision was made—a decision 
which time has proved to have been of great importance 
to the world of business, and to the welfare of countless 
numbers of people in other professions. 

In one of his notebooks of those days—he was always 
‘given to the notebook habit—he wrote, “I will embark in 
the clothing business because I understand it, and I will 
allow no one to dissuade me from this purpose.” At an- 
other time, in speaking of his reason for his choice of an 
occupation, he said: “I would have become a minister. 
But since J couldn’t, the idea clung to my mind that I 
could accomplish more in the same domain if I became 
a merchant and acquired means and influence with fel- 
low merchants.” 

His chief motive, it would seem according to this, was 
to do good. Most people when going into business for 
themselves think of what they will manufacture and how 
they will do it, or of what they will sell and how they 
will sell it. In the main they want to make or sell worthy 
goods; they want to conduct their business honestly. But 
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the first thought goes to what is considered the material 
or practical side. 

Not so with Mr. Wanamaker. Since he succeeded so 
magnificently in carrying out his ideas, it may be worth 
while to follow briefly his thinking and planning and 
see how he practically carried this ideal into the business 
maelstrom. 

Looking back in later life to the beginnings of his vast 
business, he said, ‘“I'wo little incidents in the life of the 
writer, when a boy, created the foundations for this busi- 
ness. When a country boy I was shy about going into 
fine stores, and I resolved that if I ever owned one every- 
body should feel at home and not be urged to buy goods.” 
At another time he spoke more fully of this incident: 

“Do you know,” said he, “that when I was a boy I 
was like any other country boy. I used to do errands for 
my mother when I came to town. When I went into a 
big store my feet and hands grew to be so big I did not 
know what to do with them. All the well-dressed young 
ladies looked at me, and a man stepped up and asked 
what I wanted. I bought what I wanted, and when I 
walked out the young ladies all stared at me again, and 
some man asked me if I got what I wished, and if I was 
satisfied, and if there was not something else he could 
offer me. It was positive pain and discomfort to me to 
go on an errand in one of these stores, and I made up my 
mind then that if I ever owned a store I would make it 
easy to get in, easy to do business in, and easy to get 
out of.” 

That was one of the foundation stones. The other was 
an incident that cut sharply, since it had to do with his 
mother. During the Christmas holidays, he went into - 
a jewelry store to buy his mother a gift with the small 
amount he had saved. He selected a dainty article and 
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said, “I’1l take that,’ and handed over his money. Then 
something that pleased him better caught his eye, and he 
told the salesman he had “changed his mind,”’ and wished 
to purchase the other article. But the salesman refused 
to allow him to make the change, and he had to take his 
first choice, or make a second purchase, which was beyond 
his means. Changing of articles, or courtesy to customers, 
was largely unknown in those days. But, then and there, 
the embryo merchant determined to start some day a 
store of his own where customers would not receive such 
manifestly unfair treatment. 

This ability to visualize other people’s needs and emo- 
tions was undoubtedly one great secret of his success. 
But his planning for his business concerned itself 
primarily with things of the spirit. In the ultimate his 
success resulted from Bible teaching as he so often said. 

Writing in later life of those experiences, he said: ‘“The 
nearly forty years of business history have stood up cer- 
tain facts to make their own speech, that neither vanity 
nor exaggeration shall mar. Entering business away back 
in a boy’s years, there was formed a purpose to bend 
every energy to raise the standards, to the end that busi- 
ness dealings might be more agreeable and safe, and that 
the rising generations might come into systems tolerably 
free from practices that had gradually lowered mercantile 
character.” 

His vision of those days undoubtedly never compassed 
the magnificent success of his later life, but it did see 
certain dangerous evils that needed reform. He did look 
over the circumscribing barriers of the business of that 
day to greater possibilities, and having seen this much, 
he set to his task. 

Business methods of those days were as different from 
those of to-day as darkness from light, and much of the 
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light that has come into them is due to the courageous 
stand this young merchant, little more than a lad, took 
when he planned his business venture. We of to-day, 
who enjoy the privileges he has brought, can scarcely com- 
prehend the old régime, nor what an ordeal shopping then 
was. 

There was no system or order in commercial affairs. 
The stores opened and shut as the owners’ whims dic- 
tated. Bargaining was conducted before the show win- 
dow outside the store, or in the store, as the opportunity 
for conversation appeared, and ‘‘beating down” the orig- 
inal price was a settled custom. All goods were marked 
with the intention of selling them for less than the marks 
indicated. The longer and the more vociferously a cus- 
tomer urged a reduction, the greater was the reduction 
made. The people regarded the merchant as an enemy 
whose chief ambition was to cheat them to the fullest 
extent. There was no recognition of the idea that busi- 
ness could be conscientiously conducted with a} high 
religious motive. ‘To the masses it was a hypocritical 
pretence, to assert that the seller would love to help the 
buyer. 

These facts made the battle for new business methods 
the more difficult. It would do much harm to declare its 
moral purpose, for all would interpret it as a pious trick 
of conscienceless hypocrites. To make the desired im- 
pression the deed must be done over and over, until repe- 
tition began, like drops of water, to wear the stone. Fair- 
ness, or brotherly kindness, had hitherto been left at home 
when the merchant started for his store. Every human 
being and every providential circumstance seemed antag- 
onistic to the new enterprise. All was inauspicious. But 
like Garibaldi, who declared in his old age that it was 
his implicit faith that he could not be killed that had 
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again and again brought him through hair-breadth es- 
capes, so Wanamaker in later life looked back on those 
early days and realized it was that sure belief that he 
could not fail that had carried him over many dangerous 
reefs. And this belief was not mere rosy optimism or 
blind faith, but a confident perseverance and stick-to-it- 
ive-ness, based upon and supported by truths he had 
gleaned from the religious teachings of his childhood 
days. 

Of these times and methods, Mr. Wanamaker himself 
gave many enlightening glimpses. “Keeping store before 
this store came, as is well known, was almost altogether 
on the side of the storekeeper,” he said once, referring to 
business methods when he started. “It was rare that any- 
one could go in or get out without buying. Even the 
price of a pound of butter was regulated by the law of 
contention, while the purchase of a suit of clothes was 
often a subject of from half an hour’s to a whole morn- 
ing’s discussion. The store was not a visiting place, ‘to 
have a look.’ A ‘barker’ stood at the door inside to in- 
tercept persons leaving ‘not suited’ and to take them back 
to effect a sale, if possible. Exchange of goods was rare 
and discouraging, and not possible with silks, satins, 
velvets or goods cut from the piece. The return of money 
was never admissible, unless for goods damaged when 
purchased. An inflexible one-price did not exist, because 
there were on sale identically the same makes of goods 
differently labeled and differently priced. There are still 
living proofs of this fact. Schools in stores for training 
for employees were unknown. There were fewer holi- 
days, and no summer holiday without loss of pay. All 
hours of service were longer. Hospitalities of waiting 
rooms, post offices, restaurants, and silent rooms for the 
sick, all began with this store.” 
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His ambition left covetousness and the unfair tricks of 
trade far beneath his attention. To him, religion and 
business were not antagonists but helpful brothers. He 
believed that success in business must depend upon a 
careful compliance with the spirit and letter of the moral 
law, as expressed by Moses, the Prophets, and the Mes- 
siah. ‘To live and help live” was to him the command- 
ment of his God. Mr. Wanamaker did not boast of his 
mercantile principles, but the actually safe and sane ap- 
plication of those principles was ever characteristic of the 
great merchant’s dealings. Service of man was to him 
the service of God. 


CHAPTER III 
MAKING DREAMS COME TRUE 


Havine resolved to enter business to be helpful, to be . 
just, to meet common needs, in a word to apply the re- 
ligious convictions that had become firmly imbedded in 
his character during the past ten years, he came down 
from the mount of vision and looked about him for the 
practical steps to carry his resolution into effect. 

He formed a partnership with his brother-in-law, 
Nathan Brown, and just four days before the first shot 
was fired on Fort Sumter, these two young men opened 
the store of Wanamaker and Brown called Oak Hall, 
at the southeast corner of Sixth and Market Streets, Phil- 
adelphia. Wanamaker was then only twenty-three years 
old, and his partner a few months younger. 

It was well he had written in that little notebook, “I 
will allow no one to dissuade me,” for there seemed a 
combination of circumstances to produce inevitable dis- 
aster. Difficult times seemed ahead for even established 
enterprises. For these young men, with slight experience, 
with an insignificant amount of capital, with no influen- 
tial connections, with no established credit and with no 
customers, to assume the high rent of that central loca- 
tion and start business at the outbreak of war seemed 
business suicide. Bankruptcy within a few months was 
freely predicted. 

George H. Stuart, true friend as he was, prophesied 
openly that the firm would fail within six months. “You 
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are making a great mistake in starting in business at such 
a time as this,” he said to John. “The country is enter- 
ing a great war, and there will be no business. Before 
long grass will be growing in the streets of Philadelphia.” 
Even Mr. Wanamaker’s mother, who never failed him, 
was found by a friend one day in her home in distant 
Chambersburg, in tears. When asked what was the trou- 
ble she weepingly replied, “John is taking all the money 
he has saved and is going into business; and I am afraid 
he will lose it.” 

All this, however, may have produced a reaction that 
was helpful. It may have made him perceive more 
clearly the difficulties of his task and the necessity for 
hard work, and have strengthened his determination to 
succeed. 

One thing alone would have held young Wanamaker 
back. When war was an undoubted fact and men were 
rushing to enlist, he volunteered, but was rejected on 
account of the condition of his lungs. Although the trip 
west a few years previously had greatly benefited him, 
he was at times having slight hemorrhages. This rejec- 
tion was a great disappointment, for patriotism was a 
sterling trait of his character. All through life he always 
carried a small American flag between the leaves of the 
pocket Bible that was ever with him. 

But since the military service was denied him, he 
turned resolutely to the work he had chosen, and, un- 
daunted by the state of his health, the disrupted business 
conditions, the smallness of capital, and the pessimism of 
family and friends, he gave the little business bark a 
shove-off from the bank upon the troubled waters of ’61. 

The partners rented two floors in a building called 
“McNeill’s Folly” because it had a tower six stories high. 
The stock was exceedingly slim. It was brought in a 
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wheelbarrow from a wholesale store a few blocks away, 
and a man who remembers those early days stated that 
“the entire stock could have been placed on a Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad gondola car.’”’ Mr. Wanamaker himself 
described it as, “a few small patches of goods, some large 
thoughts, and a lot of steady work.” 

The money capital upon which this now famous busi- 
ness began was about four thousand dollars. Of this, 
John Wanamaker contributed two thousand dollars, and 
his brother-in-law the balance. This capital dwindled 
and dwindled till it reached the low ebb of seventy-three 
dollars. The little cash book, still preserved, tells the 
story of those early struggles and sacrifices. ‘“There,” 
says one reader of the records, “in the ‘daily cash on 
hand,’ is the waving line that started with but four thou- 
sand dollars, and dwindled to seventy-three dollars, rising 
and falling with the tide of business in those uncertain 
years of war time before you stood squarely upon your 
two feet. That book is a human document of your fears, 
your doubts, your economies, your sacrifices, as well as 
of your hopes and ambitions and your everlasting faith 
in man and the right.” 

During these days of discouragement and loss, an in- 
cident is told of a visit to New York by Mr. Wanamaker 
and his chief cutter to purchase goods on credit. The two 
tramped the streets for two days, trying to find someone 
who would trust them. At last, tired and disheartened, 
they returned to their hotel. The cutter decided to seek 
some amusement to counteract the depressing business 
outlook. But Mr. Wanamaker remained in his room. 
When the cutter returned, he found the young merchant 
kneeling on the floor. ‘What are you doing?” he asked. 
“Praying,” Mr. Wanamaker replied. ‘What for?’ 
“Credit” was the answer. 
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Of those early days Mr. Wanamaker often spoke and 
wrote. Once he said: “In the month of April at six- 
thirty in the morning of the eighth, I unlocked the old 
wholesale store of the Levicks, forty by fifty-five feet in 
size, and the initial step of this business was taken on 
the spot where the Schuylkill Bank had failed and where 
the Levicks were closed up by the Civil War. It was a 
very little store, with a small stock of clothing paid for, 
which took all of our capital and left us only a large 
stock of enthusiasm and courage.” 

At another time he gave further details: 

“Two small hands and a big iron key unlocked the 
door, down lower Market Street, in Philadelphia, at six- 
thirty in the morning, and the first day of this business 
then began. That day the new firm sold $24.67 in gen- 
tlemen’s collars, cuffs, and neckties. We had no endow- 
ment from our fathers and we had to cut our own road. 
It was a new undertaking with small capital and large 
ideas and all the energy of youth and hope. 

“To us the early ‘days’ of store making were much 
more than making a livelihood. Back of everything and 
down deep in the foundations there lay a platinum 
stratum of mutual benefits, vital to the success aimed for, 
so that there was something higher than mere money 
making. We write on our banner to-day as then, ‘Not 
merely for the sake of livelihood, but for honorable deeds 
and further progress.’ ” 

Discussing his capital, Mr. Wanamaker said, “Good 
health and the pluck, the patience, and the unconquer- 
ableness that come to the country born were the largest 
part of the capital in those early days.” He also further 
stated, “The simple truth is that the capital of trade and 
commerce is much more than money. There must be 
visions, principles, and profound devotion to well-ma- 
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tured plans faithfully carried out, benefiting the public 
as well as the owners and investors. Such business cannot 
be extinguished.” 

The site upon which Oak Hall was located was his- 
toric. Washington had once had his home in a dwelling 
there, which was subsequently occupied by Richard Penn 
and General Howe. It was burned in 1780, was rebuilt 
and occupied by Robert Morris, and afterwards by Pres- 
ident Adams, and later it was converted into stores. 

Of Philadelphia at the time when he opened his store, 
Mr. Wanamaker said: 

“Market Street in Philadelphia, and Broadway in New 
‘York, were paved with cobblestones, over which clattered 
the old-fashioned two-horse omnibuses. The horse cars 
were just beginning to appear. There were no tele- 
phones, typewriters, electric lights, or other inventions 
which have revolutionized our mode of life in the last 
half century and transformed existence into a thing of 
light and ease. 

“The planting of the store was in the midst of whole- 
sale stores. Market Street practically ended for busi- 
ness at Twelfth Street. Below Eleventh the Baltimore 
Railroad trains were drawn out by teams of as many as 
ten horses or mules. The Pennsylvania Railroad station 
at that time was in West Philadelphia, or Kensington 
where we had to go for the New York trains. 

“The presumption of our opening our little store was 
a matter of pity to our neighbors, except when they 
scoffed at the idea.” 

Mr. Wanamaker’s methods were then, as all through 
life, a close and diligent application to business, together 
with utmost consideration for the customer. He was 
always early at the store, a practice he unfailingly kept. 
He was especially early on rainy mornings. Immediately 
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upon arrival he went over the store thoroughly to see that 
the stocks were in order and the place neat and clean, 
He was very particular in this matter of the condition 
of the stock, and the orderliness of the store. After this 
he went to his office and attended to the mail. ‘Then he 
again made a tour of the store and thoroughly examined 
the stock to find out what might be needed. He always 
carried a little book to jot down these memoranda. If 
it was not necessary to go out to make purchases, he 
looked after the business of selling. In order to train his 
mind so that he could remember his customers’ names, 
he studied for a while during evenings with an old clerk 
at the Continental Hotel, who instructed him in the 
methods employed by hotel men for recalling names of 
patrons. Concerning his ability to recall names and faces, 
a well-known newspaper correspondent said; “I never 
shall forget the great merchant prince as the man who, 
in the heyday of my reportorial youth, gave me an in- 
terview that for some reason he declined to give to the 
seasoned political reporters of Philadelphia and New 
York papers. Ten years elapsed before I again met Mr. 
John Wanamaker. At this second meeting he came on 
the platform where he was to speak amid applause and 
Chautauqua salutes. He glanced at the press table with 
that quick glance of his, noticed the young scribe who 
had interviewed him a decade of years before, and lean- 
ing over the platform, grasped my hand cordially in rec- 
ognition. The incident demonstrated the famous mer- 
chant’s marvelous memory and the nobility and kindliness 
of his soul.” 

Not only did he remember customers whom he had 
personally served, their names, likes and dislikes, and 
any other little personal history they might have told him, 
but he was always anxious that they be well pleased. He 
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was at the front door as much as possible, and when cus- 
tomers went out, asked if they had been suited, and 
thanked them. On one such occasion he stopped a cus- 
tomer to whom an overcoat had been sold, and, critically 
scrutinizing the coat which the man was wearing, said: 
“Tt fits you, but you would look better in— (mentioning 
a certain style). It would be more becoming and would 
make you look larger.” The man was rather thin and 
spare, and the argument had its effect. He went back 
with Mr. Wanamaker, tried on the other kind of over- 
coat, saw for himself that he looked very much better in 
it, and the exchange was made. 

When. he waited upon customers himself, so careful 
was he in regard to their needs, that in time many would 
permit no one else to attend to them. An instance is told 
of a man who came in and wanted Mr. Wanamaker to 
wait on him. Mr. Wanamaker was out. The customer 
stayed nearly two hours, but finally said he could not 
remain. longer. A salesman was called who sold him 
what he wanted. After the purchase was wrapped and 
the man about to go, Mr. Wanamaker returned. The 
customer expressed his disappointment and Mr. Wana- 
maker explained the reason for his absence. “But let me 
see what you bought,” concluded the merchant. He un- 
wrapped the package, examined the material carefully, 
mentioned the name of it and said, “This is all right, 
now let me see how it fits you.” He took the customer 
back into the fitting room, which in those days was just 
a little compartment with a curtain. By this time the 
word had gone around among the salesmen that Mr. 
Wanamaker was examining this sale, and the man who 
made the sale came up to the fitting room, pushed aside 
the curtain, and said to Mr. Wanamaker in a whisper, 
“I did the best I could.’ When the customer put the 
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suit on, it was found that the trousers were too long. He 
was provided with another pair and went away satisfied. 

Mr. Wanamaker, as soon as opportunity permitted, 
called the man who had made the sale, as well as the 
other salesmen, discussed the affair, and wound up by 
saying, “A man does me a personal favor when he sees 
that every customer gets exactly what he has a right 
to have.” 

His direction, “Give the customer what he has a right 
to” was a foundational principle. He stood silently by 
one day, while a man argued with one of his cutters te 
be permitted to give a certain test with a make of sewing 
silk for which he was agent, insisting that it was cheapest 
for the customer. The cutter refused the agent’s request, 
but Mr. Wanamaker stepped up and said, “Come in to- 
morrow morning at nine o'clock and I will test it with 
you.” Promptly the next morning at the hour set, Mr. 
Wanamaker was ready and did the figuring while the 
agent did the measuring. Together they worked on it 
and found that the silk was the best for the customer, 
as the agent had said. Mr. Wanamaker then went to the 
cutter with these figures and told him to buy that silk 
thereafter. 

At another time he watched intently a sale of a boy’s 
suit to a woman who had a small child with her. After 
she had finished the purchase, he asked if she had bought: 
there the suit the boy was then wearing. Upon her af- 
firmative reply he told her he wanted to take the suit 
back, as he saw that the dye was not satisfactory. He 
said he wanted to do this both that she might not suffer 
loss, and that he might find out where he had bought the 
material so he would not buy there again. 

These are but a few illustrations of the unremitting 
hard work, and the ceaseless vigilance for the good of 
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the customer that went on in that little store day after 
day, month after month year after year. Under it the 
business thrived and from it gradually evolved a policy 
that shaped not only his future business, but much of the 
retail business of the country. Some “head-splitting 
thinking” was done to accomplish this, Mr. Wanamaker 
said, but as the result these principles were adopted: 

Cash payments on the spot to workpeople on comple- 
tion of their work. 

Shorter business days. 

One price and only one. 

The refund of money for returned merchandise. 

He instituted at once the practice of paying his cloth- 
ing makers in cash. At that time it was the custom to 
pay those workers fortnightly with orders for groceries, 
coal, and other necessities, on which the employer re- 
ceived a percentage. Mr. Wanamaker instantly swept 
this practice aside so far as his own establishment was 
concerned. 

In his second year of business, he shortened the work- 
day for his employees. 

In speaking of his method of establishing one price, he 
stated years later: “In the early days of the introduction 
of one price, different stores had different ways of doing 
it. Some marked their goods at a price and got it if they~ 
could, but lowered the price, as whatever they took off 
was taken out of their own pockets. Some marked their 
goods with one price and then found some way to do 
the trick of changing the price, or having the same article 
marked another price. The one price that we originated 
was an arbitrarily fixed price that never could be changed, 
and that did not admit of the subterfuge of giving a man 
a pair of trousers, and that kind of one price which we 
established has now become almost the general rule.” 
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How staunck.:y he held to this policy is shown in an 
incident that happened years later. A customer exam- 
ined an India shawl priced at six hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, but said she would look elsewhere before buying. 
She came back within an hour telling of a seven-hundred- 
and-fifty dollar shawl in another store which had been 
offered her for six hundred dollars. She asked for a sim- 
ilar reduction, and insisted that the matter be left to the 
head of the house. “I would knock the end of the store 
out first,” was the reply sent back to her. 

He was keen in watching out for all possible ways to 
increase his business. He entered into contracts with 
storekeepers in near-by small towns, by which these shop- 
keepers were to take orders and measurements and Wan- 
amaker and Brown would make up the suits. 

He secured orders from the government for soldiers’ 
uniforms and also in Philadelphia for the uniforms for 
firemen and other public workers. A contract that was 
a big aid in the early days of his business career, and 
which showed his indomitable spirit, was for the Custom 
House Guards. An order came to equip these Guards by 
the day following. The task seemed impossible, but will- 
ing hands went to work and by the appointed hour, three 
o’clock the next day, the suits were in readiness. Then 
arose a new difficulty. Not a’wagon could be found to 
deliver the uniforms. “Get a wheelbarrow,” quickly di- 
rected Mr. Wanamaker. A wheelbarrow was procured, 
the goods put on it, and accompanied by two of his as- 
sistants, Mr. Wanamaker started off wheeling the barrow 
himself, relieved by the others in turn. 

_ Of the work of these first years, Mr. Wanamaker said, 
“It was heavy ploughing early and late for a long time 
for the two boys who did most of the work. Had we 
inherited a business or been able to command the assist- 
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ance of rich friends, we might have had easier times, but 
never could have had the schooling that cut the backlog 
of this business.” 

In 1868, Nathan Brown, his partner died. Mr. Wan- 
amaker took over the entire business. He inaugurated 
an Executor’s Sale, a sale the like of which Philadelphia 
had probably never known. The gross receipts were one 
hundred and one thousand dollars. Not only was the 
sale a novelty to Philadelphians, but it probably roused 
Mr. Wanamaker himself to the possibilities in affairs of 
this kind. 

In 1869, the business had increased to such an extent 
that a branch store was opened. But this being insuffi- 
cient to meet the growing demand, Oak Hall itself was 
enlarged. He took a store in Pittsburgh to dispose of a 
lot of surplus suits and other goods, and so successful was 
it that he kept it open for two years. He visited it 
monthly. But eventually all other places of business 
were discontinued except the two Philadelphia stores. 

This business forged steadily ahead. Oak Hall was 
again enlarged, taking in all available near-by space. But 
more room was demanded. Mr. Wanamaker, keenly 
alive to the significance of this condition, pondered the 
problem, and began to look quietly about him to ascertain 
how to solve it adequately. He tried to buy additional 
adjacent property, but could not secure it. This obstacle, 
instead of checking him and fastening upon him the sense 
of limitation, turned him to wider horizons. 

A business man needs a prophetic vision. He must 
lift up his eyes and look far ahead. John Wanamaker 
walked the streets and observed the westward trend of 
the city, where dwellings were being erected and business 
houses springing up on the verge of open fields. His 
_ Vision pictured a great city with the heart at a point then 
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used as a pasture. When people “poked fun” at him for 
buying at Thirteenth and Market Streets, he replied, 
“This will be the heart of the city by and by.” 

Just about this time the Pennsylvania Railroad re- 
solved to construct a larger and more convenient freight 
station than the one they were then using at Thirteenth 
and Market Streets. John Wanamaker saw that the loca- 
tion they were abandoning would soon be the center of 
the city in every respect. He determined to. get ahead 
of the tide. He noticed the announcement of the sale 
of the old station. He scrutinized the building and real- 
ized that it was ill adapted for a clothing store. But he 
perceived that the value of the land “would increase 
greatly as the demands of business should call for new 
locations, and that the purchase would be a good invest- 
ment. 

He did not have the capital to buy on a fully cash 
basis, but the railroad company was anxious to sell, and 
made concessions and easy terms. And they took security 
far better than the mortgage—the promise of a man of 
integrity and trustworthy reputation. There John Wan- 
amaker possessed sufficient and satisfactory “collateral.” 
The Wanamaker and Brown clothing mart was known 
the country over and was the largest establishment of its 
kind in America. Its credit was above question. Men 
could trust the honorable methods and the business judg- 
ment of its proprietor. When any business or profes- 
sional man or woman reaches that point in life’s journey, 
the gates of great opportunity invariably open wide. 

Thomas Scott, the celebrated financier and the maker 
of the modern Pennsylvania Railroad system, with whom 
Mr. Wanamaker negotiated when purchasing the freight 
station, was a skilled reader of character and he not only 
saw that John Wanamaker was trustworthy, but he also 
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had the vision to see that the success of such a business 
enterprise as Mr. Wanamaker proposed would bring val- 
uable patronage to his railroad lines. Hence Mr. Scott 
had every reason to be friendly. 

The location itself was not then one to inspire business 
confidence to the man without vision. Mr. Edward Rob- 
bins, M.A., Councilor of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, and well informed on all matters of history in 
regard to Philadelphia, says: “In those days Broad Street 
was more like a country ‘Main’ or ‘High Street’ than a 
city thoroughfare. To be sure, the Academy of Music 
and the LaPierre House (then a hotel where the Land 
Title Building now stands) gave a metropolitan air to 
the immediate surroundings; but the street generally was 
straggling, unkempt, and ‘truly rural’ in appearance. 
South of Washington Avenue or Prime Street and north 
of Columbia Avenue it lapsed into a country road. There 
was no City Hall as yet; old Penn Square had not made 
way for the vast marble pile from whose towers William 
Penn surveys the growing city of his foundation. There 
were practically no retail stores west of Twelfth or Thir- 
teenth Street on Chestnut. The greater part of Walnut 
Street, between Seventh and Broad Streets was given over 
to aristocratic-looking residences of a colonial type. Arch 
Street had likewise an air of refined ease, as if it said to 
the merchant, ‘You may live here, but you must have 
your place of business elsewhere.’ Well-to-do people 
were beginning to build houses west of Broad Street, but 
when they moved into them they felt as if they were 
living in the country.” 

The old freight station, though once substantial, had 
become dilapidated. At its best, with its pitched roof, 
its succession of wide doors across the front on Market 
Street, its four-story brick office structure at the Thir- 
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teenth Street corner, it was an unattractive building for 
a store. It indeed took the vision as well as the soul of 
a prophet to see any possibilities in it for shopkeeping. 

Not only the building and location seemed unfit for a 
store, but the country was passing through a serious panic. 
It seemed an odd coincidence that Mr. Wanamaker 
should again, as in 1861, have made an important busi- 
ness venture in the face of apparently critical financial 
conditions. But such circumstances never seemed to have 
affected his plans. Throughout his life he went forward 
with utter disregard of the trade winds that might be 
blowing, and that made many another business man de- 
cide to stay in a snug harbor. Late in life, in the face 
of world-war conditions, perhaps the worst the world has 
known, he ventured tremendously and fearlessly. 

When he had tried unsuccessfully to secure additional 
property adjacent to Oak Hall, relatives and well-wishers 
had said, ‘‘How fortunate it is that he has not loaded 
himself up with increased expense when business is going 
to the dogs.”” The announcement, therefore, of his pur- 
chase of an old freight shed out on a lot fell like a bomb. 
“That green John Wanamaker is crazy,” was the general 
comment. An old Philadelphia merchant wrote in later 
years, “The consensus of opinion was that the purchase 
would prove a ruinous one.” The idea seemed chimerical 
in the extreme, to start a clothing store so far from the 
general current of retail traffic and in such dimensions 
as seemed to be beyond the possibility of success in gath- 
ering sufficient business to cover the outlay. 

Undisturbed by these comments and prophecies, Mr. 
Wanamaker, when he had completed his purchase of the 
freight station, went at once to England to study for 
himself what was new and fashionable in men’s cloth- 
ing, to purchase goods, to visit shops there in order to 
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see their equipment and methods of conducting business, 
and to gather all possible information that would be 
helpful in conducting the big new store he was about 
to open. 

While in London, he received a despatch from George 
H. Stuart asking for the use of the old depot for the 
Moody and Sankey meetings. Mr. Wanamaker cabled 
his consent at once. To help in this work he came home 
earlier than he had purpdsed to do, and gave his thought, 
time, and a contribution of twenty-five thousand dollars 
to the plans and activities of that wonderful religious 
movement. 

During the fitting of the freight shed for the Moody 
meetings, Mr. Wanamaker asked the man in charge, 
“How many chairs have you?” 

“Ten thousand,” was the reply. 

“Go get four or five more,’ commanded the astute 
merchant. ‘The newspaper men will be around, and 
they will ask you how many the place seats. If you say 
ten thousand, nobody will believe you; if you say ten 
thousand and five, they will think you have counted 
them.” 

The great meetings held there are now history. Mr. 
Moody said that in all his experience thus far he had 
never seen such services as these in Philadelphia. For 
fifty miles around the city, the country sent recruits, and’ 
the total attendance during the nine weeks was estimated 
at about nine hundred thousand. 

In all these stirring gatherings Mr. Wanamaker took 
an active part and was often mentioned as the “balance 
wheel” of the religious machinery. He conducted nightly 
for more than six weeks a young men’s meeting at a near- 
by church, where often as many as one thousand men 
were present. 
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When the meetings were concluded and the throngs 
which had jammed the streets and packed his building 
had faded away, one tries to conjecture what his thoughts 
and feelings were as he stood in the vacant hall and saw 
in vision the future structure which must be built there. 

The next day after the Moody and Sankey meetings 
closed, the old freight building resounded with the noise 
of energetic hammering and sawing, the ripping of boards, 
the trundling of wheelbarrows, the crash of lumber, iron, 
and steel, as the loads of various building materials were 
deposited for the workmen’s use. Gradually the nonde- 
script old building was transformed, much to the wonder- 
ment of interested citizens, into a capacious store, and 
was opened for business May 6, 1876. 

It cannot be said that the freight shed when remodeled 
was attractive in the sense that stores are considered 
attractive to-day. It was, as its name implied, a shed. 
Though effort had been made to do away with the big, 
empty, barn-like effect, some of it still lingered. There 
were but six departments, the business being confined as 
at Oak Hall to the outfitting of men and boys. Large 
tables held the clothing, and counters and necessary fix- 
tures were installed for the sale of the other goods. Not 
all the floor space was used for selling. Part of it was 
partitioned off. Here the tailors worked and extra stock 
was kept. 

But, crude as it may have seemed in the light of later 
years, it was at the time a great innovation and, together 
with the interest centered about the building as the place 
of the Moody and Sankey meetings and the tender memo- 
ries of it cherished by many, the store aroused instantly 
widespread attention. 

The opening day was a gala event. Thousands 
crowded to see this remodeled depot, and so unusual was 
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it, as a store, for these days, that it was given the popular 
name of ‘““The Grand Depot.” A few months after the 
opening, the Centennial Exposition began. ‘True to the 
warm hospitality of his nature, Mr. Wanamaker kept 
“open house.” Visitors were welcomed. Invitations 
were extended to organizations coming from other towns, 
near or distant, to make themselves at home in the store. 
A small gallery was erected at the rear end in front of 
the partition and those who remember those days speak 
especially of the visiting bands that marched through the 
store and up on this gallery where they played. Some 
who came to Philadelphia to visit the Centennial frankly 
said they “would rather go to Wanamaker’s.” It is 
related that during the summer of 1876, a farmer’s family 
from Bucks County came to visit the Exposition and a 
friend of the farmer’s wife asked, “Have you been out 
to the ‘Centennial’ yet?” 

“No, land sakes! I haven’t time to waste on all that 
nonsense! I let my husband and the children go out 
every day, but I have more ¢mportant things to do; I 
spend the day browsing over the goods in that new 
‘Grand Depot.’ ”’ 

As a further evidence of his thoughtfulness for the 
people, Mr. Wanamaker invited the public to make the 
store a thoroughfare from Thirteenth Street to Juniper 
Street, and many took advantage of this short cut. Thus, 
from the very first, it began to be the people’s store. 

But Mr. Wanamaker did not rest content with what 
he had achieved. The building was large enough to house 
more business. His judgment told him it was not ade- 
quately or profitably filled. Women began to express 
the wish that they could shop there for articles for them- 
selves. In response to this demand, shoes for women 
were added to the section where the men’s shoes were 
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sold. A little later, space was given for the sale of 
women’s coats. The quick response to this innovation, 
together with that vision of Mr. Wanamaker that ever 
saw over and beyond all limits, opened vistas of bigger 
business and greater service, or greater service and bigger 
business, for the two were one in Mr. Wanamaker’s mind. 

He decided to add a drygoods department, a term that 
at that time covered women’s chief needs. ‘There was 
little ready-made clothing for women then. Women’s 
gowns were made at home or in a dressmaker’s establish- 
ment. Underclothing was usually made at home. The 
great demand was for materials by the yard, so a depart- 
ment that would supply these needs was determined upon. 
Silks, colored and black dress goods, notions, domestics— 
as muslins and such fabrics were called—were among the 
commodities first added. 

The interior of the building was further remodeled, 
and on March 12, 1877, the city was again startled by 
the announcement of another Wanamaker innovation. 
In discussing the opening, a leading newspaper said the 
next morning: “From the hour the doors were thrown 
open yesterday morning until they closed at eight o’clock 
in the evening, a constant stream of sightseers and patrons 
thronged the vast building. At an estimate based upon 
a count made for one hour, 70,106 persons visited the 
establishment yesterday. The building was so jammed 
at one time that Mr. Wanamaker seriously contemplated 
closing the doors and allowing only a limited number in 
at one time.” 

Recalling this opening, Mr. Wanamaker in an address 
to his employees years later said: 

“T remember the very first day we opened tee building. 
When I got in on the twelfth of March, 1876, at eight 
o’clock—or ten minutes of eight it was—I found that 
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the, carpenters had been at work within the half hour, 
and there were pieces of boards that they had cut off and 
sawdust lying all over the floor. I expected the people 
in, and I was not a bit too good to get a brush, and that 
morning I swept up the store myself with my own hands. 
I have never gotten above that. I am still sweeping up 
the store—somehow, somehow, to make it better, and to 
make it, so far as I can—honestly saying it—easier for 
you, 
One by one all the houses on the north side of Chestnut 
Street were purchased and altered for business. A beau- 
tiful arcade was constructed, connecting these with the 
original building. This rapid expansion aroused much 
adverse criticism. It was customary to hear business men 
in the street cars, when the new Chestnut Street part of 
the store was opened, remarking to each other as the car 
stopped there for people to get off, ‘““That young man has 
undertaken more than he can handle. It will be only a 
short time before you will see a bankrupt sale there.” 
Another circumstance that was thought to be unfavor- 
able was the fact that these new additions were on the 
north side of Chestnut Street. The north side was consid- 
ered unpopular, for the ladies promenaded only on the 
south side, and the superstitious were inclined to sniff a 
double hoodoo in ‘‘1313,” the number of the first house 
purchased. Some of them recalled that there had been 
an ambitious arcade on the north side of Chestnut Street 
above Sixth opened in 1827, and that it had failed, 
though it contained Peale’s Museum, and “the most com- 
plete skeleton of a Mammoth, perhaps, in the world.” 
Referring to these general beliefs that he would fail, 
Mr. Wanamaker once said, “All but one solitary man 
thought I was going to fail, that one being myself.” 
At another time he wrote: “The new undertaking was 
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universally condemned. If you do not believe this, ask 
any of the old residents still living, whose memory will 
be as good as that of the writer’s. They will tell you 
that the worthy storekeepers of small stores were up in 
arms against ‘any such store.’ Proof exists that they 
organized to break down the credit of ‘a man who had 
gone crazy.’ But the excited feeling kindled against the 
enterprise rose to its fullest height when the store’s first 
announcements were made of 


‘The New Kind of Store’ 


stating a different and entirely new basis of storekeeping 
from any then existing as follows: 


“First—The store was a place to visit, to enjoy, with- 
out any obligation to buy or to be asked or questioned. 

“Second—The vast area of space allowed the many 
kinds of merchandise displayed made it seem more like a 
museum than a store. 

“Third—To be able to get such a variety of articles 
under one roof was not only a convenience, but a great 
saving of time, strength, and shoe leather. 

“Fourth—People could have goods charged on monthly 
accounts, which was not the custom fifty years ago. 

“Fifth—All merchandise was guaranteed trustworthy 
and everything was returnable, not for exchange, but for 
cash to be refunded whenever in same condition as when 
delivered. 

“‘Sixth—One price only was fixed and marked in plain 
figures and no deviation was allowed. 

“Seventh—An entirely new innovation was introduced 
in providing public comforts of free rest rooms, toilets, 
telegraph and postal facilities, and package and baggage 
checking rooms without charge.” 
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As Mr. Wanamaker stated, in some instances criticism 
took hostile form. An article appeared in a Philadelphia 
newspaper of August 31, 1877, in which was stated: 


“There’s trouble in the big Market Street Wig- 
wam. Protests, extensions, unpaid employees, etc., 
etc. Not long ago, we predicted that somebody 
would soon meet the fate of the over-ambitious frog 
in the fable, which tried and tried to swell itself up 
to the size of an ox, and busted itself. Somebody 
has been trying to swell himself up to the mercantile 
dimensions of the late A. T. Stewart, and an explo- 
sion is imminent. ’Twas ever thus!’ But, there has 
been something more than foolish ambition and im- 
prudence in this case. There has been a greedy, 
grasping, and godless spirit at work in the mind of 
somebody, prompting him to break down other busi- 
ness and absorb almost every branch of mercantile 
business in his own establishment. Herein crops 
out, in a very offensive form, the ambition to imitate 
A. T. Stewart, who was one of the meanest men 
and merchants that ever lived. He squelched hun- 
dreds of smaller dealers without compunction and 
ground his employees into the very dust of humilia- 
tion and impecuniosity; and his ambitious Phila- 
delphia prototype on a smaller scale has been trying 
to play the same heartless game. But this Phila- 
delphia merchant has had to cope with some very 
solid business men, and he has found that he has 
been butting his poor head against some very stub- 
born stone walls. He’s in danger. He is walking 
on the thin crust of a volcano which threatens to 
blow him and his wigwam sky-high, scattering hats 
and haberdashery, shoes and chemisettes, collars and 
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cuffs, trunks and teapots, lawns and linens, boots 
and broadcloth, furs and flannels to the four winds.” 


Thus amid criticisms, was launched again a business as 
new and startling in its way as that venture at Oak 
Hall. The same sound principles characterized it. Those 
principles, foursquare and firm, with which he had started 
his first little store had never been abandoned. They had 
been gradually broadened, as enlarged facilities gave in- 
creased scope for greater helpfulness. He kept these 
principles before the people. A sales slip of those days 
is interesting. It reads: 


KEEP THIS. 


Date of Purchase po ee 


Pra d Ci “Hy 


Salesman.......! JS. Foote tierce. 


<E -e 


COC-OPERATION REQUESTEDL. 

Determined that Philadelphia shall have not only the largest but 

best af business houses in the werid, we ask each of our customers ta 

aid us, by promplly reporting, for correction, any mistakes of our Sales- 

people, Clerks or Porters, very person who approves the system under 

which we do business, as set forthin the ‘* Guarantee” (see other side) 
will please recommend the House. The More Zoods sold, the Lower the Prices, 


JOHN WANAMAKER., 
Dry Goods, Clothing, Hats & Caps, foots & Shoes, &c, 


3 4 
ie =] 


The business might now be said to have caught its 
stride. The vision of the lad in his ’teens was beginning 
to be realized and to hint at the beauty and helpfulness 
that lay in it. The paths that had been trodden had not 
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been easy. He had climbed many a hard hill, but he 
had kept climbing, keeping ever before his spirit’s sight 
the vision that had spurred him on. “This is not a new 
dream,” he said once. ‘I had it before there was a stone 
of this building laid. It was here during my whole life- 
time.” 

The ease and comfort, the kindliness and courtesy, the 
spirit of helpfulness and fair dealing, that are the rock 
bottom and the commonplace of shopping to-day, are due 
largely to Mr. Wanamaker’s initiative, determination, 
and perseverance. They are now a matter of course. 
But in his day they were revolutionary. They would 
have come, but he hastened their coming in time, quality, 
and quantity. 

During these busy years of the expansion of the busi- 
ness at the Grand Depot, Mr. Wanamaker branched out 
into the wholesale field, buying out at various times sev- 
eral Philadelphia wholesale houses. But he discontinued 
the wholesale feature after a few years, and also with- 
drew, during the Grand Depot days, from Oak Hall 
and the Chestnut Street store, turning the active man- 
agement of these over to his brothers. 

At one time a disastrous fire threatened the Grand 
Depot, but a favorable turn of the wind prevented the 
store from being burned. Some damage was done, but it 
was quickly remedied and the business continued with- 
out interruption. As showing the feeling of the people 
toward Mr. Wanamaker, and his business methods, an 
anecdote is told that when the news went out to neigh- 
boring towns that Wanamaker’s was burning, an anxious 
suburbanite telephoned to know if the rumor was true. 
“It’s on fire,” was the laconic reply of the girl operator, 
“but don’t worry. If it burns up, Mr. Wanamaker will 
open for business somewhere else to-morrow.” 
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Business was now rolling through the Grand Depot at 
high tide and one would naturally think Mr. Wana- 
maker would be satisfied with what the years would here 
bring. But not so. The sense of limitation never seemed 
to gain a foothold in his consciousness. In fact, it never 
seemed to have entered. In the early days of Oak Hall, 
goods were often bought in quantities that staggered sales 
people and friends, but Mr. Wanamaker always remarked 
confidently, ‘““We can sell them.” He once said, “In all 
work, as in all knowledge, there is unlimited room for 
expansion and advancement. The business pyramid finds 
no circumscribing dome above which it cannot lift its cap- 
stone.’ And so now his gaze swept onward to still 
greater development, and in 1896 the business circles of 
the country were startled by the announcement that John 
Wanamaker had bought the great A. T. Stewart Store in 
New York. It is said that the deal was consummated in 
one day. In homes, in business offices, in editorial sanc- 
tums, the news was gossiped about and commented upon. 
In fact, there was serious discussion as to whether Mr. 
Wanamaker’s mental faculties were not failing. 

A. T. Stewart and John Wanamaker were friends. It 
is related that Mr. Stewart, shortly before his death in 
1876, when asked upon whose shoulders his mantle would 
fall when the time should come for him to lay it aside 
unhesitantly replied, “John Wanamaker.” 

Mr. Stewart once said to George W. Childs, 
“Childs, you have in your town a man who will some day 
be the greatest merchant in the world. I mean Wana- 
maker. ‘Greater than you, Stewart?’ Yes, greater than 
I. Keep your eye on him, he is going to the top of the 
heap.” 

The New York store was placed in charge of Mr. 
Robert C. Ogden, who had been associated with Mr. 
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Wanamaker in the Philadelphia store for many years. 
In speaking of the purchase Mr. Wanamaker said: ‘In 
1896, I was in Ohio making speeches for McKinley, 
when I received a telegram indicating that the A. T. 
Stewart property could be bought. The next morning, 
which was Saturday, I was in New York, and when I 
came back to Philadelphia on the six o’clock train I had 
bought the store and a stock of goods for $1,047,000. I 
saw a good thing could be done by putting Mr. Ogden 
in charge of that store.’ Within less than two months 
from the date of Mr. Wanamaker’s taking over the store 
and Mr. Ogden’s assuming the management, a stock had 
been gathered valued at three million dollars, the sales 
leaped forward amazingly, and the venture was under 
good and prosperous sail. 

When, in 1848, Mr. Stewart bought his store at Ninth 
Street and Broadway, people said, “Oh, it is too far 
uptown, people will never go there to trade.” When 
John Wanamaker bought the A. T. Stewart store in 
1896, the children of the folks who had made this remark 
said, ‘Oh, it is too far downtown, people will never go 
there to trade.” To both of these applies the old Scotch 
maxim, ‘“‘Wherever McGregor sits, is the head of the 
table.’ Business came to Ninth Street and Broadway 
whether it had to come uptown or downtown. 

These were stirring years in these two big stores. Not 
only was the regular everyday business carried forward— 
and a tremendous business it had grown to be, requiring 
an army of workers—but new features were constantly 
added, features that created a buzz of comment and 
admiration, and which people instantly declared were 
‘Just what they wanted.” Mr. Wanamaker’s business 
intuition or vision saw fundamental needs of the people 
before the people themselves were consciously aware of 
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these needs. Or rather, he saw the trend of the thought 
of the day and perceived ahead of others where it would 
lead and what it would require. He did not create artifi- 
cial desires, but he did recognize genuine needs, even 
though they as yet were not felt by the mass, and he 
realized that if these needs were supplied and attention 
called to this supply, there would be a sure response. His 
sense of good business was alive, alert, all over. He 
never was content to stop with what he had achieved. 
His eye and thought were always ahead. He followed 
this vision or understanding with practical application, 
hard work, stick-to-it-iveness. Thus, he adapted the 
“White Sale” from France and established it here. He 
originated many special sales that are now recognized 
features of the business world the country over. He 
established fixed prices on pianos. 

He insisted on keeping faith with the people, no matter 
to what lengths he might have to go to do it. When mer- 
chandise was not up to his standards, he secured the co- 
operation of manufacturers and had clothing or furniture 
or other merchandise made according to his requirements. 
If this could not be done, he started factories of his own 
to do it. Linen was always all linen in his store, wool 
all wool. In every detail, from the smallest to the largest, 
he was faithful to those principles upon which he had 
founded his little business venture back in ’61. And 
because he thought of the people first, of their needs, of 
how he could serve them most helpfully, economically, 
honestly, and of profit last, they thought of him first when 
shopping was to be done, and the business grew. 


CHAPTER IV 
BUILDING THE HOUSE 


Botu in New York and Philadelphia was now a 
thriving business founded on principles as fundamental as 
the laws which hold the universe in place. Such a busi- 
ness wisely directed could not but increase and continue 
to increase with the growth of the cities and surrounding 
country. It was a magnet to draw people to it, because it 
met their needs fully, humanly, honestly, and with a 
great measure of beauty and joy thrown in. It was 
benevolent merchandise life flowing freely and naturally. 

But in Philadelphia the old building which had been 
so marvelously transformed from the old freight shed into 
_ the stote where the world’s products gathered and a great 
city’s population purchased, felt the burden of its years 
and heavy work. It became inadequate for the task that 
was asked of it. Mr. Wanamaker in 1895 voiced the 
situation in a published statement in which he said, “That 
_ we need a larger and better building than this strong old 

patchwork structure, which people feel so much at home 
in, is quite true, but we do not know how to get it while 
_ flocks of people are coming and going from morning until 
night.” 

It was an involved problem that faced him. The 
ktarting of the business and the change to its later loca- 
tion had been big undertakings. They required courage 
and faith to put through, and all the ability, thought, and 
energy which he then possessed. But this problem was 
67 
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different and far more difficult. It was not a matter of 
buying a lot and building a store. He had the lot, he 
had a store, he had the business, but how, without the 
stoppage of that business or the loss of much of it, could 
he erect on the same site a building which his business 
genius knew was necessary and one which his conscience 
told him must be worthy of the work and the people who 
supported it? 

After much study and consultation with architects, 
builders, and engineers the plan finally evolved was to 
build in sections. One fourth of the old building was 
closed off and torn down and one fourth of the new 
building was erected, while business was conducted in 
the other three fourths. When the first section was 
finished, this was opened for business, another one quarter 
section was closed, and the tearing down and building up 
process was repeated. Thus the mammoth new store was 
built. The thunderous energy of steam riveters, the noise 
of saw and hammer went side by side with the tread of 
thousands of hurrying customers, with the sale of silks 
and laces, of toys and home furnishings. It was a strange 
contrast. It was a marvel of human ingenuity, of tireless 
patience, and cheerful endurance of discomfort and in- 
convenience on the part of workpeople, because of loyalty 
to honorable business principles and ideals. 

On February 22, 1902, the work of excavating was 
begun. The first spadeful of earth was turned on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. The first steel pillar guided by. the 
Founder’s right hand was set in place July 11, 1904, Mr. 
Wanamaker’s sixty-sixth birthday. The first section was 
opened for business in 1906. The capstone was placed 
June 11,1910. Standing on the roof overlooking the full 
sweep of the city, Mr. Wanamaker put the block in 
place. The act was followed by these words: 
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“It seems like a simple thing for us to be standing 
around just a plain block of granite—the last stone in the 
structure to find its place, bearing very properly an his- 
toric inscription to give a record of what we have done, 
yet there is half a century of business endeavor, strenuous 
and constant, that looks down upon us to-day as we, old 
friends and young beginners, stand together for this 
interesting service. Suppose every eye rests upon the 
stone and you read what is on it. If you can, read it 
aloud together: 

This block, put in place on June 11, 1910, by John Wana- 
maker, marks completion of this structure, begun April 26, 1904. 
Cornerstone laid June 12, 1909. 

Let those who follow me continue to build with the plumb of 
Honor, the level of Truth, and the square of Integrity, Educa- 
tion, Courtesy and Mutuality. 

JOHN WANAMAKER. 


“T want to say, first of all, that one Hand alone has 
made it possible for us to have this day of felicity. That 
one Hand planted the forests, built into the hills the 
stone, laid down deep in the earth the iron, and through 
all the fifty years—beautiful years of dreaming and dar- 
ing, but of health and hope, of struggles and schooling, 
years the history of which it would be hard to write— 
plainly written over all these years, guiding and guarding, 
is the one signature of the good God, who is interested in 
us not only on Sundays, but on week days—the Father of 
us all, who cares for what we are doing. I want to say 
to the younger people coming on that it is poor prosperity 
that is blind to the need of God’s favor, whether we are 
in business or out of it. Into this building are wrought 
permanently the visions, the enthusiasms, the well- 
grounded hopes and the very spirit, the life work of the 
man that is speaking to you.” 
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Thus section by section the great building arose and in 
1911 it was completed, its construction having taken 
about nine years. Wonderful years they were, as the' 
army of workers erecting the new building and the other 
army carrying forward the business in the old building 
could testify. Years they were of stress, of strain, of the 
weathering of many a storm on business seas. But the 
great temple of business and all of which it is the em- 
bodiment in the business world came from that travail; 
and was well worth it. 

The year of the store’s completion was celebrated as 
the Golden Jubilee year and culminated in the formal 
dedication of the store, December 30, 1911, at which the 
President of the United States, William Howard Taft, 
officiated. 

The building which was dedicated with such ceremony 
is one of the finest store edifices in the United States. 
When planning it, Mr. Wanamaker said to the architect, 
“What you must do for me is to strive to say in stone 
what this business has said to the world in deed. You 
must make a building that is solid and true. It shall be 
of granite and steel throughout. It shall stand four 
square to the city—simple, unpretentious, noble, classic 
—a work of art, and, humanly speaking, a monument for 
all time.” 

One of the most notable features is the Grand Court. 
It soars one hundred and fifty feet in height without a 
break. Its proportions, its spaciousness, its towering 
marble columns with their capitals of dark Greek marble, 
the graceful balustrades of the various stories, the bronze 
torchierres for lighting, the famous great bronze eagle, 
and above all, the magnificent organ set the Grand Court, 
as a feature of a retail business house, apart from any- 
thing of its kind in the world. 
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Mr. Wanamaker once said that it was the dream of his 
life to have an organ in his store. This dream superbly 
came true. 

The Grand Court organ is dynamically the largest 
organ in the world. It was originally erected at the St. 
Louis Exposition in 1904, and was brought from there to 
the Wanamaker store. 

Throughout the building are various ‘specially de- 
signed halls and rooms unusual in mercantile establish- 
ments. One of these, Egyptian Hall, has a magnificent 
auditorium seating almost two thousand, a gallery com- 
posed of private boxes, a stage on which a chorus of five 
hundred can sing at one time, and a pipe organ of nearly 
three thousand pipes. 

Adjoining Egyptian Hall is Greek Hall, which seats 
six hundred people, has a large stage and a two-manual 
pipe organ, and is exquisite in its architecture. Its side 
walls are of solid mahogany, inlaid with satin wood and 
other rare and costly woods in intricate Greek design. A 
deeply coffered ceiling illumined with gold, and massive 
electroliers of golden bronze add to the richness of the 
effect. 

Another novel feature is the famous ‘House that 
Budget Built” planned to help those who wish to furnish 
either a house or a room to the best advantage on a speci- 
fied amount of money. In addition to the practical 
demonstration given by the beautiful little home, a corps 
of experts is on hand to help in individual problems. To 
this corps of workers come high and low, rich and poor, 
old and young, with their problems. In the course of a 
year thousands seek them, asking for help to furnish 
artistically and practically on the amount of money each 


has to spend, 
The Crystal Tea Room is a feature quite out of the 
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ordinary ina store. It is one of the largest in the world. 
In many respects it is modeled after the famous tea room 
in the house of Robert Morris, the financier of the 
Revolution. 

The big modern kitchen system designed to supply 
this dining room can serve ten thousand persons at once. 
The kitchens are always open to visitors, and under the 
direction of guides they reveal a wonderful assemblage 
of late and improved devices for the saving of time and 
labor, and for the quick and effective preparation of all 
kinds of food. There is ample equipment for the serving 
of ten thousand oysters, and the big ovens will roast 
seventy-five turkeys at once. There are rows of large gas 
ranges, and the mammoth refrigerators are built on a plan 
that dispenses with the use of ice and its inconveniences. 

Mr. Wanamaker always took great pride in this 
kitchen, and was often seen lifting the lids of the big 
steam cooking-pans, tasting the soup, peeping at the 
boiling potatoes, or inspecting the charlotte russe. The 
restaurant is noted for its rich charlotte russe, and the 
delicacy is made from a recipe furnished the chief cook 
by Mr. Wanamaker himself. Mr. Wanamaker liked to 
take visitors through his kitchen and ask them to sample 
the food in all its stages of preparation. His was one of 
the few great kitchens in the world which a man could go 
through and come out with a good appetite. The great 
merchant was never so happy as when running a knife 
into the Lancaster County butter and passing it around 
for the visitors to taste. Mr. Wanamaker knew his trade 
and catered to it as carefully as an apple woman on the 
street corner. ‘That is why he became rich. An instance 
of this is to be found in the orders he once gave his res- 
taurant manager about mince pies. “‘Have only the best 
mince pies that money will buy,” he said, ‘even if you 
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have to sell at a loss. I can afford to sink $10,000 a year 
in mince pies rather than have people say I do not give 
them good pies. The people of Philadelphia can’t be 
fooled on mince pies.’’ Neither could Wanamaker, and 
with his usual carefulness in seeing that all his orders 
were carried out to the letter, it was for a long time his 
custom to sample the pie every day. 

Upon the roof is the athletic field, which consists of a 
track that takes ten laps to the mile, with a sixty-yard 
straightaway for dashes. There are two tennis courts and 
two basket ball courts. There is also a promenade for 
store employees with seats at various points. 

While the new building in Philadelphia was going for- 
ward section by section to completion, the New York 
business increased so largely that a new structure became 
necessary there to provide sufficient shopping facilities 
for those who came. But the erection of a new building 
was by no means the whole story of providing increased 
business facilities. Mr. Wanamaker was always original. 
He preferred blazing new trails, even though this meant 
harder work than walking in beaten paths. So he did not 
merely erect a new building simply to provide more room. 
He studied his problem and solved it in a unique way. 

Not only is the new building unique in its purpose, but 
it is novel in its plan. The gallery arrangement was 
always a favorite with Mr. Wanamaker and the new 
building is a series of galleries arranged around an open 
court. Tier upon tier they rise, giving an effect of spa- 
ciousness and grace and light, that makes shopping a 
pleasure and lifts it into an art. A great auditorium, a 
Greek Hall beautiful in architecture and decoration, a 
curio shop with pieces that vie in interest with many of 
those in the Metropolitan Museum, and other unusual 
features set this building apart equally with the one in 
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Philadelphia as unique in the business world. ‘The audi- 
torium seats fifteen hundred people and has a pipe organ 
known, because of its superb tone and exceptional mech- 
anism, as ‘‘the Jewel organ.” 

A feature that has attracted world-wide attention and 
brought visitors from almost every country on the globe 
is “The House Palatial,” now known as ‘‘Belmaison.” 
The house is built of solid masonry and was erected at 
the time of the building of the store. It consists of 
twenty-two rooms, a summer house, hall, and staircase, 
planned and furnished after the manner of the homes of 
people of wealth and good taste on Fifth Avenue, New 
York, or Hyde Park, London. 

Another unique feature is “Au Quatrieme,” a collec- 
tion of antiques and objects of art without a counterpart 
in the country. Experts are sent to Europe twice a year 
to gather there the rare, historical, and beautiful for 
homemakers in America who wish to furnish with such 
pieces. “Au Quatriéme” takes one back centuries into old 
villas and gardens and estates and chateaux of France 
and Italy and England from which the appointments 
have literally been transplanted and set up. One may 
roam over this museum-like floor for hours, examining 
old English, old French, old Italian furniture of many 
periods, marvelous old tapestries, clocks, pictures, mir- 
rors, crystal lights, pottery, stonework and glassware, and 
the myriad odds and ends of rare antiques and bzbelots 
in which collectors delight. 

With such mammoth stores as these of Philadelphia 
and New York, with buyers constantly crossing the seas 
for foreign merchandise, with manufacturers abroad im- 
mediately bringing to the attention of the Wanamaker 
organization all that was new and beautiful in their 
wares, most merchants would perhaps have been content. 
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Surely business so organized had covered all necessities. 
But Mr. Wanamaker always recognized the fact there is 
something beyond the purely material. That fine im- 
palpable essence, the spirit, he knew was the important 
and active factor in all things. And he sensed that the 
trips of buyers to foreign markets and the offerings by 
foreign manufacturers of their wares did not reach the 
finest and highest expression of this service from abroad. 
A spirit was there, waiting and able to give more. He 
must infuse this spirit into this part of his business, if he 
would have it serve his patrons best. And so he opened 
his foreign offices in Paris, London, and other cities the 
world over. 


CHAPTER V 
THE ROMANCE OF THE BUSINESS YEARS 


Busrness under John Wanamaker’s management was, 
however, more than buildings, or the exchange of goods 
and money across counters. Mr. Wanamaker once said, 
“A man need not be a human yardstick because he is in 
business,” and he often quoted Russell Sage’s dictum, 
“Tf a young man doesn’t find romance in business it’s not 
because the romance isn’t there.” Mr. Wanamaker fully 
believed this. He had found inspiring romance himself. 
He helped others to find it. 

The features which he introduced and which gave this 
atmosphere to storekeeping created astonishment, delight, 
a buzz of comment. ‘‘There’s always something doing 
at Wanamaker’s” became a familiar exclamation in 
Philadelphia. Many of these innovations as well as the 
idea of novel exhibits and projects have now become com- 
monplace in storekeeping. But he was the pioneer in 
adding such interesting features to the drab life of the 
shopkeeping world and by so doing making the working 
day of millions of toilers brighter and more pleasureful. 
Perhaps he looked back to long days of toil in those first 
positions of his early youth, when life outside of the shops 
in which he was employed was full of movement and 
interest, but inside, where he worked, was a monotonous 
grind. Perhaps he turned to that great book of human 
nature, which he seemed to read with such clearness and 
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ease, and saw the wisdom of making stores interesting 
and shopping delightful. More likely that love of 
humanity, which was so much a part of him, inspired him 
to give his store family, his customers, his friends, and 
the people generally, all possible that was bright and 
interesting, educational and amusing. Whatever his 
motive, the result was good business, shrewd advertising, 
and of widespread benefit. Some people said these 
features were “nothing but pure advertising.” Adver- 
tising they were undoubtedly. They brought crowds. 
But they were more than advertising. They were 
informative, beneficial, enjoyable. 

Among the historical exhibitions have been reproduc- 
tions of homes, furnishings, costumes, and industries of 
Revolutionary times; tableaux of the days of Napoleon 
and of the French Revolution; representations in minia- 
ture of the Rue de la Paix at the time of the visit of the 
Czar of Russia; photographs and moving pictures of the 
funeral of King Edward VII, and of the coronation of 
King George and Queen Mary, as well as scores of others 
of a like nature. 

The most important of the educational exhibits was an 
exposition, both through motion pictures and tableaux, 
of Indian life. IExpeditions were sent West and photo- 
graphic, geographic, historic, and ethnic records were 
secured which later were shown in a private view at 
Washington to President Taft, the Cabinet, the Diplo- 
matic Corps, the Judiciary, and to both houses of Con- 
gress, and were pronounced the finest Indian pictures ever 
seen on the screen, and a valuable historical and educa- 
tional record of aboriginal American life. Eventually 
the records were deposited in the archives of the United 
States government. ; 

The art exhibits of the store are famous. From 1881, 
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when the art department was opened amid the consterna- 
tion of artists at the commercialization of art, and the 
scoffs of the practical that it wouldn’t pay, down through 
the years, noteworthy collections have been shown that 
have rivaled in interest and importance many of the city’s 
annual exhibitions. 

Another artistic feature that aroused much interest was 
the Students’ Art Exhibition. This was held annually 
by the Philadelphia store as the result of a desire to 
encourage more advanced art students and to offer them 
an opportunity to show and sell their work, if desired, at 
no cost to themselves. Although the larger part of the 
paintings and sketches in this competition were submitted 
by students in the schools around Philadelphia, there. 
were also many that came from New York, from Chicago, 
from various other cities—and even from abroad—where 
news of the competition gradually spread. 

One of the pleasant features was Authors’ Week. Lec- 
tures were given by well-known writers, and a most inter- 
esting collection of manuscripts, letters, and autographs 
was shown. 

Of scientific interest was the display of radium when 
it was first discovered; of automobiles and flying machines 
when they were new; of wireless telegraphy; of concerts 
in color and finally of radio.. The great broadcasting 
instrument has established notable distance records, 
having been heard in England and Paris. 

But one could continue almost indefinitely the list jof 
these features. Mr. Wanamaker seldom let pass an 
opportunity to bring to his people and the public any- 
thing which he believed would be of value to them. 

Store life was varied in other ways. His philanthropic 
spirit led him to associate with his daily business many 
forms of charitable and social activities. Terrible dis- 
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asters which appealed to the people for help and sympa- 
thy were made the occasion for many gifts. Halls and 
rooms in the Wanamaker buildings were often given up 
to be temporary houses for goods contributed by the 
public for the aid of distant sufferers, 

Special sales were another feature that injected new 
interest into everyday store life. Many of these sales 
were entirely new in character, and came of that vision 
that foresaw people’s needs, and that initiative that dared 
to do the unusual. Others, such as the famous Twenty 
Per Cent Sale that started deflation the world over after 
the World War, were breath-taking in their amazing 
scope. All added zest to the business life and helped the 
store family to feel that, though working day by day 
within four walls, they were, by reason of the vision and 
the energy of their leader, helpfully influencing the wel- 
fare of the people the country over. Not only were the 
happenings of the daily business life of the workers 
enlivened with the unusual and unexpected, but the 
steady, regular currents of merchandising bore every little 
while new argosies that thrilled because of the motive 
that had inspired their production. 

Someone has said that Mr. Wanamaker not only sold 
merchandise, he created merchandise. In some instances 
he created this mechandise to correct certain practices 
harmful to the public, in other cases to bring his cus- 
tomers certain helpful features that were not then a part 
of merchandising life. Among these many innovations 
was a new system of piano selling which wrought a revo- 
lution in the piano industry, cold dry-air fur storage, 
accurate yardage on spools of thread, the making in the 
Wanamaker factory of down quilts and mattresses, 
because the filling of mattresses and quilts bought in the 
open market was not to be relied upon. 
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There is romance also in the very quantities of mer- 
chandise handled daily. It gives one a thrill to be part 
of a big thing. In store records, one comes across from 
time to time such statements as these: 


“The most recent Wanamaker order for hairpins 
required fourteen tons of wire to fill.” ; 

“A single purchase of pins for the Wanamaker store 
required an entire freight car to transport.” 

“Every year in the Wanamaker Grand Crystal Tea 
Room, six hundred thousand meals are served.” 

“The electric wiring of the Wanamaker Philadelphia 
building, if joined in one line of telegraph poles, would 
reach from Philadelphia to Harrisburg.” 

“About 556,200 pounds of wrapping paper, 540,000 
paper bags, and 2,842,000 paper boxes are used, in one 
year, for wrapping Wanamaker packages.” 

“The Wanamaker Book Store offers the reader a choice 
of seventy-five thousand different titles any day the year 
round.” 

“The Wanamaker Jewelry Store owns enough clocks 
and watches to tick off, if they were all going at once, 
sixty thousand minutes in an hour.” 


The decoration of the stores both in New York and 
Philadelphia is a feature of the store life that is educa- 
tional and enjoyable for both workers and customers. 
Though it has its value from the selling point, the com- 
mercial spirit by no means rules it. Art is its basis, and 
the thought of display for selling purposes only, gives 
way always, if there is a conflict, to the artistic result. 
The decorations are always unusual and original. Stereo- 
typed schemes or ornaments never are admitted. 

Many of the other branches of the store service have 
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their interesting side. The delivery service is a story in 
itself, from its inception at Oak Hall, when the salesmen 
delivered at night parcels to customers who lived in their 
vicinity, through the employment next of a boy who took 
the packages out in straps, on sleds, or in push carts 
(which boy became in time, by the way, the head of the 
big delivery system) up through the wagons—and it is 
worth while noting here that a whip was never allowed 
on a Wanamaker store wagon—on up to the present big 
fleet of automobiles. 

As in other things, Mr. Wanamaker was a pioneer in 
house delivery. At a time when other stores asked cus- 
tomers to carry their packages, Mr. Wanamaker inaugu- 
rated the practice of delivering, thus carrying out his 
theory of service to the customer in every way possible. 
In the matter of delivery Mr. Wanamaker kept on pio- 
neering. He inaugurated the suburban and _ seashore 
delivery. In 1910 he announced the free delivery in all 
parts of the world of all prepaid and charge purchases of 
five dollars and more which can be mailed within inter- 
national postal limits; with a corresponding expansion of 
prepaid freight and express service. 

The wrapping and handling of the thousands of pack- 
ages is a wonderful system, with its chutes and mechanical 
carriers. Even the wrapping paper and boxes had a 
distinctive note. One knew a Wanamaker package 
instantly. 

Mr. Wanamaker was the first to use pneumatic tubes 
as cash carriers; the first to install continuous telephone 
service, night and day for the use of customers; the first 
to open the store one evening a week, merely to let the 
people enjoy its sights, no selling being done; the first to 
set aside a day for the “little people,” this being the fore- 
runner of “Children’s Day.” 
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As a corollary to Children’s Day, in time was instituted 
the Children’s Christmas Drawing Competition, which 
was open to all children between the ages of four and 
fourteen years. ‘The only conditions were that the pic- 
tures should not be copies, but original sketches and 
wholly the children’s own work. ‘The exhibition was 
hung every year, not a single picture of those entered 
was left out, and it formed a gallery of vital interest to 
educators as well as to proud mothers and fathers. Noted 
artists of the city were the judges. 

How was this gigantic business enterprise financed ? 
That was a question often asked during Mr. Wana- 
maker’s lifetime and often asked now. It is well known 
that Mr. Wanamaker started business with very little 
capital. And though he made money in his business, he 
had not made enough at the inception of each progressive 
step to finance the new venture. 

The truest answer to the question is that his capital 
was his character. This answer may seem at variance 
with the methods of a practical business world. Yet, 
nevertheless, it was the sterling coin of his character that 
was transmuted into dollars and cents necessary to pay 
bills. He said once, ‘Capital is much more than dollars 
and cents. It is a far larger thing than white or yellow 
metal. Its greater definition:is/in the character of the 
men—the mental qualities coupled with the money—the 
brain power and heart forces of integrity and industry 
employed to use the money.” He impressed people with 
his ability and his reliability, with his honesty, his per- 
sistence, his unremitting hard work. ‘These qualities 
shone from him because they were an integral part of 
him. ‘They inspired confidence in him, and consequently, 
when it became necessary, this confidence could be turned 
into cash. 
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Had he been compelled to depend entirely upon the 
actual cash capital he possessed for the financing of his 
business, he never could have made the progress he did. 
But his indefatigable energy, his unremitting hard work, 
his sincerity, his honesty and fair dealing with all, were 
felt by the shrewdest of business men. ‘They recognized 
that to furnish him with goods or money was a sound 
investment. Nathan Straus said, “A man of Mr. Wana- 
maker’s stamp does not default.” That “stamp,” the 
stamp of the minted gold of character, is more valuable 
than a large bank account. It places the bank accounts 
of the world at one’s service, 

Being always a believer in thrift and in saving, the 
money he made as his business grew, he invested wisely. 
These investments were also aids as collateral at times. 

His favorite form of investment was real estate. 
When asked, as he often was, what he recommended as a 
good investment, he invariably replied, “First mortgages 
on improved real estate at not more than sixty per cent 
of the cash value of the property.” 

Another method of saving or investing, whichever way 
one wishes to look at it, adopted by Mr. Wanamaker was 
life insurance. ‘Life insurance,” said Mr. Wanamaker, 
“assures confidence and begets credit, and credit makes 
profit.” At another time, he stated: “The insurance busi- 
ness is not sentiment, but business, and must be conducted 
upon the same principles and with the same energy as 
any other business. Every business run upon sentiment 
will run out and run down in time. A man may be full 
of sentiments, but if he is to enjoy them he must have 
the well-settled principles of business behind his affairs 
as the basis of his business. A man is not to be argued 
into insurance because he is to die, but because he wants 
_to live more happily, and, I will add, live longer. It is 
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an undeniable fact that men live longer when they have 
provision made for the future and the iron band of care 
is lifted from their heads.” 

He was at one time the most heavily insured man in 
this country. He gave five reasons for being so heavily 
insured: 


“First. That I was at the time insurable, and acci- 
dents or ill health might come at any moment when I 
would not be insurable. 

“Second. That life insurance was one of the best 
forms of investment, because it gave, after one deposit, 
an instant guarantee to a much larger amount than the 
deposit. 

“Third. That life insurance in the long run was a 
saving fund that not only took average care of my de- 
posits, but put me into partnership in possible profits that 
not infrequently amounted to a sum equal to all premiums 
with interest, and from the first day gave me a bond and 
mortgage for a specified sum that might fall due at any 
moment. 

“Fourth. That life insurance, regarded from the 
standpoint of quick termination, was more profitable to 
an estate than any other investment I could make. 

“Fifth. That it enabled a man to give away all he 
cared to give during his lifetime by providing an estate 
for those he left.” 


It seems needless to reiterate Mr. Wanamaker’s sense 
of the constant presence of his heavenly Father, but that 
the thought was ever with him is shown in one of his 
prayers, in which he ‘said, ‘“We as business men need 
Thee at all times. We need Thy grace to enable us to 
deal honorably with our fellow-men, with a conscience 
void of offense, and to overcome the temptations of greed, 
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expediency, and selfishness, to which the human heart is 
so susceptible.” 

When asked once what he considered his mission in 
life, he replied: “To do a full day’s work every day in the 
year, and to use its product for the uplifting and bettering 
of my fellow-men.”’ 


CHAPTER VI 
ORGANIZING THE WORKING ARMY 


One of the important factors in Mr. Wanamaker’s 
mercantile success was his working force. He employed 
during his business career at a conservative estimate two 
hundred and fifty thousand people. His yearly standing 
army, if one may so call it, averaged about ten thousand. 
At the busiest season it rose to fifteen thousand. They 
were recruited form all walks of life. They were young 
and old. Yet they were welded by him into one great 
body that ranked high for intelligence, enthusiasm, and 
loyalty. 

The methods he adopted to secure this result were as 
unusual and novel in their time as were his other busi- 
ness procedures. He began by breaking precedents, and 
all through his business career he increasingly introduced 
features for the welfare of his workers unknown before. 
His innovations were based on the same principles of 
brotherliness and justice that-underlay his dealings with 
the public. These simply worked out in new ways for 
his employees. 

One of the first traditions to be upset was the relation- 
ship between employer and employee. He looked upon 
his workers as his “family.” In an address he said, “We 
are not simply a store. We have always said that. We 
are a family. We are in a sense, so far as we could thus 
far arrange it, in a kind of loyal partnership.” At 
another time he said, “I insist that workers shall have 
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proper recognition. I will not have people called ‘shop- 
girls,’ I will not have people called ‘help.’ We are men 
and women, living our lives, doing our share, doing it 
with dignity, doing it in the most respectable way, and 
I am determined that people shall take off their hats to 
you as they do to other ladies and gentlemen.” 

Of the innovations for the welfare of the workers, one 
that had the most far-reaching results was the institution 
of a school in the store for the younger employees, This 
grew out of a need discerned by one of the store execu- 
tives for special oversight of the cash boys that were then 
employed. ‘These boys were distributed in the various 
departments, and when the busy season passed and some 
reduction in the force became necessary, they were laid 
off, with no thought given to their future or to the fact 
that if retained and trained they would become valuable 
workers in the years to come. The matter was brought to 
Mr. Wanamaker’s attention, and it was decided to place 
some one in charge of these boys whose duty it would be 
to look after their welfare. From this seemingly simple 
act developed all the great educational work of the 
Wanamaker Stores. 

When these young people were thus grouped and 
studied, it was found that many were woefully lacking in 
education, in manners, in neatness, and in other personal 
habits. As a result of this discovery, definite schooling 
was decided upon, and in 18q1 the store boys and girls 
were organized for educational purposes. The school 
grew in scope and results until Mr. Wanamaker’s satis- 
faction and pride in it led him, as he said, to give it his 
own name and on March 12, 1896, the store school 
became the “John Wanamaker Commercial Institute.” 
Primarily, it was intended for the smaller boys of the 
store who in the early morning hours of the day were 
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instructed in the regular public school studies of the lower 
grades. But the response to this educational help was so 
quick and appreciative that soon similar classes were 
started for girls, and later a night school was provided 
for older boys. 

Such good work was done in these classes and the need 
for it was so apparent that from them came eventually 
the American University of Trade and Applied Commerce 
which was chartered December 10, 1908 under the laws 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. The purpose 
of the University set forth in its charter was “to per- 
petuate the schools of business instruction of the John 
Wanamaker Commercial Institute, and to enlarge’ their 
scope to enable the students while earning a livelihood 
to obtain by textbooks, lectures, and by the schools of 
daily opportunity, such a practical and technical educa- 
tion in the arts and sciences of commerce and trade that 
they may be better equipped to fill honorable positions in 
life and thereby increase personal earning power.” 

When the new Philadelphia store building was com- 
pleted, the project of finding a suitable home in it for 
these schools came up. Classes were steadily growing and 
the need of adequate accommodations strongly felt. 

Finally, in 1916, a suite of class-rooms, halls, and 
offices for the faculty, covering almost an acre of space, 
was given over in the Philadelphia store for this educa- 
tional work. 

The instruction given covered almost all the subjects 
taught in the public schools, both of the elementary and 
higher grades, aswell as some college and university 
work. Included were various foreign languages, psy- 
chology, ethics, economics, physics, chemistry, history of 
art, English history, language and literature, philosophy, 
logic, public speaking, nature study, business manage- 
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ment, the study of products from the raw state through 
the stages of manufacturing to the finished article, and 
such manual trades as printing, picture framing, art em- 
broidery, dressmaking, tailoring, millinery, cooking and 
baking, candy making, and the making and repairing of 
many articles of dress and for the home, 

Much of this instruction is planned to meet store needs 
and gleaned from store experience as to what these needs 
are. For instance, a spelling book has been compiled that 
includes unusual and helpful features. Arithmetic prob- 
lems are largely motivated by store needs. ‘These indi- 
rectly call attention also to such matters as waste, care- 
lessness, and extravagance, ‘The classes in oral English 
discuss merchandise, complaints, and such relevant mat- 
ters. In the written work, actual letters which come to 
the store and have received attention are utilized. The 
class in letter writing is especially popular. During one 
season more than one thousand employees attended. The 
lessons in penmanship are based upon the same practical 
needs. Such other practical instruction is given as how 
to talk on the telephone, how to direct customers, how to 
read telephone books. 

When continuation schools were opened it became nec- 
essary for workers from fourteen to sixteen years of age 
to attend the city schools, in order to comply with the 
law. But when past the age for the continuation schools, 
employees attend the store schools, 

For the reading course prescribed, the store has a fine 
collection of books. Mr. Wanamaker gave several thou- 
sand books, including encyclopedias, biographies, travel, 
and fiction for the use of the employees. ‘This collection 
was installed in pleasant quarters, and on January §, 
1896, formally opened and named the Anne E, McDowell 
Library in honor of a former employee and personal 
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friend of Mr. Wanamaker’s. To this collection Rodman ‘ 
Wanamaker later added between four and five thousand 
books from his own private library, making altogether an 
assortment that includes not only fiction but many tech- 
nical books, most useful to the employees and those taking 
various educational courses. This library is for the use 
of all employees, whether they attend the store schools 
or not. 

From the educational work have developed many store 
organizations and associations. Military and physical 
training is part of the work of the John Wanamaker 
Commercial Institute and this has naturally led to vari- 
ous athletic associations. There are two nationally 
known clubs, the Meadowbrook, and the Millrose. The 
Meadowbrook Club in the open-air gymnasium on the 
roof of the Philadelphia store has conducted champion- 
ship and exhibition tennis‘tournaments. It has also held 
a number of athletic carnivals that have attracted atten- 
tion the country over. The Millrose Club, which is the 
organization of the adult employees of the New York 
store, has a beautifully equipped clubhouse in connection 
with its athletic field at Bath Beach, New York. 

A camp is maintained at Island Heights, New Jersey, 
which is under military regulations. Hither come for 
vacations all of the Junior boys of the Philadelphia and 
New York Stores who have been in the employ of the 
Store previous to May first of the current year, for two 
weeks, free of cost to themselves. 

Those employed previous to January first of the cur- 
rent year, receive in addition one week’s pay. Those in 
continuous employ of the House so long that they shall 
have attended three successive camps, receive two weeks’ 
pay. Those in continuous employ of the House so long 
that they shall have attended five successive camps, re- 
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ceive three weeks’ pay. These employees have a wonder- 

“ful health-giving outing with good food, careful super- 
vision, sports of many kinds, and pleasant companion- 
ship. 

The camp grew out of Mr. Wanamaker’s watchful 
care for the younger employees. He discovered that the 
money given these young people for their vacation was 
often taken by the mother or some one in the family who 
went to the seashore on it and left the child to roam the 
streets. So Mr. Wanamaker determined to evolve some 
plan that would insure these youthful workers an enjoy- 
able and healthful vacation. The camp was instituted as 
the means. 

From the John Wanamaker Commercial Institute 
have developed several musical associations and these 
have inspired the formation of others. There are various 
choruses and bands that give notable concerts and often 
take part in civic affairs. Qualified musicians are em- 
ployed as teachers of the different instruments and to 
train the singers, and instruments and uniforms are fur- 
nished. Time for these various drills and classes is pro- 
vided in some cases by the store, the employees being 
excused from their duties. All expense is borne by the 
store. 

An outgrowth of the classes in the New York store is 
the Woman’s League, which has its own clubhouse, 
charming in its homelike atmosphere. Such a club with 
its facilities makes a business woman’s day vastly dif- 
ferent from the old time day of inconvenience, long 
hours, and monotonous work. 

Unique of its kind is the association of the negro em- 
ployees of the store known as the Robert Curtis Ogden 
Association. The colored employees in each department 
are organized into groups with one person at the head.. 
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These heads of groups form a general committee which 
looks after the work of the Association. This work as 
planned by the committee takes up certain study and 
reading courses, music, athletics, thrift, and the upbuild- 
ing of character. Each one of these activities is in charge 
of a committee composed of a certain number of mem- 
bers from each group and an advisory member from the 
store. This member from the store comes from the sec- 
tion that has most to do with the subject in question. 
For instance, the store member on the Music Committee 
is the store organist. There is a large chorus that sings 
occasionally in the organ loft, and gives two entertain- 
ments a year, and a band that is considered one of the 
best negro bands in the country. 

The schools and the activities growing out of them are 
the most numerous and most popular of the store organi- 
zations. But there are other associations that also help 
to hold the big army of workers together. 

In the early days there was a beneficial association, the 
secretary of which at first was paid personally by Mr. 
Wanamaker, and other relief organizations. As the 
number of employees increased and these societies became 
larger and more numerous, they were finally grouped 
under one head and called the John Wanamaker Founda- 
tion. The purpose of the “John Wanamaker Founda- 
tion” is to encourage thrift, to provide assurance of com- 
fort in old age, care in sickness, and provision for family 
in time of death. It gives to the member of the “Store 
Family” an added interest in the prosperity and earnings 
of the Wanamaker business. 

When this Foundation was started, an insurance policy 
of approximately six million dollars was placed to cover 
all the employees of the Wanamaker store who had been 
six months or longer in its service. These policies ranged 
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in amounts from five hundred dollars to two thousand 
dollars, according to length of service. 

But this insurance was only one feature of a compre- 
hensive scheme. Pensions were provided for employees 
on retirement at sixty-five years, or on disability after 
twenty years’ service. They received half their salary at 
the time of retirement, with a minimum of eight dollars a 
week, and a maximum of one hundred dollars a week. 
This minimum was fixed by Mr. Wanamaker himself. 

A co-operative saving fund was started, in which after 
two years’ service any employee could participate by tak- 
ing out shares, to which was added, according to length 
of service, certain proportionate amounts by the firm. 
These shares matured at a certain age and the whole was 
then paid out automatically. In recent years this saving 
fund has been discontinued. 

Previous to this co-operative saving fund, there was a 
Banking Association which had likewise been started to 
encourage thrift. In this the employees could subscribe 
for a share for as small a payment as ten cents per week. 
At the end of the year they received their principal and 
interest. It did its most helpful work during the World 
War when it developed into the means of helping people 
to subscribe for Liberty Bonds. 

The relief fund gives immediate relief in case of tem- 
porary or permanent disability, the amount paid being 
based on length of service. 

A gathering that is most helpful, though it is not in 
the nature of a club or similar organization, is the store 
prayer meeting. It is held once a week at eight-thirty in 
the morning. Mr. Wanamaker attended these prayer 
meetings as often as possible, and at one time changed his 
day for going to New York in order to be present. Those 
who attend include buyers, managers, cash boys, porters, 
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elevator men, white or colored, anyone who wishes to 
come. A colored maid is the organist. 

In addition to these organizations Mr. Wanamaker has 
himself done much to make his employees feel his interest 
in their personal welfare. The care of their health was 
always an important matter with him. Physical training 
is emphasized. The athletic field on the roof offers oppor- 
tunities for sports of various kinds and the beneficial 
results are seen in the physique and carriage of those who 
take advantage of it. Physical measurements are taken, 
records kept, and comparisons made. Prescriptions for 
corrective work are given. Instruction in personal 
hygiene is undertaken among the employees through lec- 
tures, talks, letters, and health bulletins. The lectures 
have been confined to the young men and women, boys 
and girls. Some talks have been given to small groups of 
adults, and a health letter on personal hygiene placed in 
the hands of each one. A “Hot Weather Bulletin,” in 
regard to the use of ice water, diet, clothing, and such 
matters, is another means of instruction. 

A medical department was established by Mr. Wana- 
maker that does work of the utmost importance, handling, 
in addition to its general medical and surgical practice, 
questions of sanitation, ventilation, instruction and gen- 
eral hygiene for all employees... The medical director 
gives his entire time for the work of his department. He 
has several physicians and nurses under him and special- 
ists are employed for nose, throat, and ear cases and dis- 
eases of the respiratory tract which are prevalent during 
the winter months. 

From the time of the starting of the business, the 
shorter working day had been an ideal close to Mr. 
Wanamaker’s heart. With the passing of the years, the 
working period was continually shortened. Not only 
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were the working hours of the day reduced, but Saturday 
half holidays were encouraged as far back as 1886. Later 
his half day became a whole day during the summer, for 
which the employees were paid, and the workers had a 
week-end from Friday night until Monday morning. 
These efforts of his to better the condition of the working 
people were endorsed by various labor organizations, and 
resolutions were passed stating their approval. 

All these innovations caused a stir in the business 
world, but the one that created the loudest comment was 
the inauguration in 1887 of the profit-sharing plan. 
From the first day when he started business at Oak Hall 
Mr. Wanamaker manifested a keen sense of justice in 
regard to the payment of employees. As has been previ- 
ously stated, he at once abolished the custom of paying 
the clothing workers in orders, and paid cash. As the 
years went by and his business grew, his thought was ever 
for an equitable division with the workers. Finally came 
the profit-sharing plan. 

After the plan had been in operation a year, a meeting 
was called for the distribution of the profits, and at this 
meeting Mr. Wanamaker said: 


“JT have been looking forward to this occasion for 
twenty-seven years, when I could call around me our 
employees and let them see that beyond the weekly sala- 
ries there was a thought and care for them. An indescrib- 
able satisfaction has come into my heart as I have signed 
with my own hand the checks bearing your names, 
which are to be paid out under my plan. All told, the 
annual distribution checks amount to $50,281.02, and 
taking together the monthly sharing, this of to-night, 
$109,439.68 is the total amount divided this year. The 
list ought to have been longer and the checks might have 
been bigger. I do not believe the fault of either lodges 
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at my door. Having fixed the sum to be distributed, you 
see it could make no difference to me who were on the 
Honor Roll, and the leaving of any name off was no gain 
to my pocket, as the full amount was distributed to those 
upon the list. The only drawback to my evening’s 
pleasure is the fact that not a few lost their standing and 
rank by their carelessness. 

“Before I come to the distribution, will you let me say 
a few words to you as your friend as well as your em- 
ployer? The action that we have taken in this profit- 
sharing is not from any fear of strikes, as such a thing 
would be impossible in such a general business as this. 
It is simply and only to benefit you and inspire you to 
benefit us. The house might have had $109,000 more in 
bank to-night had it kept the money, but we increase our 
capital by increasing your comfort, respect, intelligence, 
and interest. We want trained and true people, inter- 
ested and devoted people. People full of enthusiasm over 
the business are a part of the best capital.” 


As a result of careful study later it was found that 
the profit sharing worked injustice to some and a commis- 
sion and bonus plan was evolved which, while carrying 
forward the spirit of the Bey sharing, did so more 
equitably for all. 

Tardiness, absence, and faults of this character were 
followed up. There was seldom a dismissal for these 
things, as the employee was talked with and the evil cor- 
rected if possible. If, however, a dismissal became neces- 
sary it was not done lightly. The case was investigated 
as carefully as was possible and included in the inquiry 
was a report on the condition of the employee’s family, 
and the state of the employee’s health. An accurate his- 
tory of the employee’s work was obtained and a state- 
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ment of the reasons why the delinquent was a loss to 
the business. It was a rare case which was acted upon 
hastily. Mr. Wanamaker often called in the unprofit- 
able clerk and explained the situation to him fully, and 
often he took much time and care to find a place in some 
other department or in some other safe business in the 
city for the discharged employee. 

As an example of this interest on the part of Mr. 
Wanamaker, the following has been told: One of the 
Wanamaker salesmen, whom we will call Mr. Brown, 
was a man of quick temper. He was given the job of 
selling fifty-cent neckties. One day a customer gave him 
a great deal of trouble. The man selected a number of 
ties and found fault with them all. Brown stood it for 
a while and then got angry. Finally, when the customer 
became abusive, Brown threatened to punch his head. 
The customer, who was a prominent railway director, 
went to Mr. Wanamaker and complained. The next day 
Brown was asked to go to Mr. Wanamaker’s office. He 
did so. Mr. Wanamaker asked him if he had threatened 
- to punch the railway man’s head, and Brown admitted 
that he had. 

“Well, what have you to say for yourself?’ asked Mr. 
Wanamaker. 

“J have no excuse,” said Brown. “I was wrong, but I 
am a man as well as a shop assistant. I have feelings, 
too. It is not pleasant to sell fifty-cent ties all day long 
and six days a week.” 

“How long have you been in my employ?” asked Mr. 
Wanamaker. 

“Eight years,” replied Brown. 

“Well,” replied Mr. Wanamaker, “I certainly think it 
is time you were promoted to a better job. Do you think 
you can sell clothing and keep your temper?” 
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“Yes,” replied Brown. “I’m sure I can.” 

Mr. Wanamaker at once promoted him to the clothing 
department and raised his salary fifty per cent. 

He once said in regard to the matter of discharging 
workers, “I am in the store practically every day, and 
anyone who is discharged generally comes to me, per- 
sonally or by letter, so that if there is need of redress or 
adjustment of difficulties I can see that justice is done.” 

When increasing duties made it impossible to give 
personal attention and interest to every case, Mr. Wana- 
maker said to those who took the unpleasant task in hand: 
“Do not discharge a person for cause unless cause is estab- 
lished. Give the person the benefit of the doubt. When 
things look suspicious, do not go on the assumption you 
had better let the suspected person go, but be sure it is 
best to dismiss him.” 

He carried in his mind and care a host of discharged 
employees and assisted them many years after they had 
left the store. 

It is small wonder that his employees felt they had a 
leader who would stand by them loyally in important 
matters of their daily work. It gave a sense of surety 
that helped to lift much of the anxiety and fear that are 
part of the wage earner’s lot. 

He was always among his employees. No one knew at 
what moment he would appear at the counter, in the 
counting room, or the stock room. After the Grand 
Depot opened for general merchandise, he visited each 
counter twice a day and always until the end of his life 
he made a daily tour of the Philadelphia store, and also, 
upon his visits to New York, of the establishment there. 

On his tours of the building, he would stop and chat 
with stock boy, department manager, saleswoman. He 
would ask for the members of the family, inquire about 
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recent home happenings, give a word of advice on per- 
sonal or business matters. He would praise their work, 
or if necessity demanded, criticize. 

He was keenly observant of the workers. He did not 
hesitate to rebuke in whatever way he thought most effec- 
tive. He was a quick walker. One moment he was seen, 
the next he was out of sight. On one of these quick tours 
of the store, he saw a customer waiting at a counter 
while a group of salespeople were gathered at the other 
end laughing and talking. He quietly slipped behind 
the counter, waited on the customer, handed her purchase 
to the now silent group of salespeople and asked them to 
have it wrapped, and then went on his way. It is need- 
less to say, customers received quick attention at that 
counter thereafter. 

Thus, like an electric current, Mr. Wanamaker’s per- 
sonality ran through the great labor force, making it 
tingle with light, life, and power. He set his employees 
an example of promptness, efficiency, and untiring work 
and never exacted from them what he would not do 
himself. 

The most inspiring plea the manager of the New York 
Store could make to the employees there was, ‘Mr. 
Wanamaker stands for everything decent, hongst, fair, 
and just. He is one hundred miles away. What we do 
and what we say reflect for good or for bad upon Mr. 
Wanamaker’s name. He risks his millions to give us 
places and trusts us with everything, and he has a right 
to expect the best from us.” It was like a bugle call to 
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CHAPTER VII 
ADVERTISING WITH GENIUS 


Wuen that little store started at Sixth and Market 
Streets there was reliable merchandise. There was cour- 
teous service. There was hard work. There were inno- 
vations in the way of storekeeping. But there was 
another element injected, an element not altogether new 
but new in the method of its application. That element 
was advertising. And because Mr. Wanamaker utilized 
and developed advertising in his own original, individual 
way, he blazed another business trail. 

Advertising, when Mr. Wanamaker started business, 
was almost a negligible factor in mercantile fields. The 
merchants thought it a waste of money. The reader 
thought it humbug, and the effort to get it on the part 
of the solicitor was a sentence to hard labor. It was 
given as a sort of charity, and not with the expectation 
of receiving a return commensurate with the expenditure. 

Mr. Wanamaker changed all this, although the change 
was not instantaneous. His method unfolded naturally, 
but there was steady progress. , To-day, largely because 
of the strong impulse in new directions given it by Mr. 
Wanamaker, advertising is a vital factor in life. It 
plays a tremendous part in business for both producer and 
consumer. It also steps out of business into the educa- 
tional institutions of the country, where it is one of the 
important courses taught and where it is looked upon with 
high favor by those choosing a life work. 

The value of advertising had undoubtedly been 
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brought to his attention, partly by the results of Dr. 
Chambers’s church advertisements, and partly by his own 
work in soliciting and preparing his little magazine, 
Everybodys Journal. But when he went into business 
for himself, his heart, mind, and soul were focused upon 
making his venture a success. He turned the searchlight 
of his thoughts upon publicity in a way that revealed its 
tremendous value and importance as a factor in business, 
its true nature, and the many channels through which it 
could flow. As a result, he began at once to advertise in 
a way that was as astonishing and bewildering to his 
competitors as were his other business methods. 

His first efforts seem crude in the light of to-day. But 
they fulfilled one law of advertising. They attracted 
attention and then drove home the point he wished to 
make. At different places in the city were erected im- 
mense billboards, each more than one hundred feet long 
and at that time the largest ever put up, and on them in 
large letters were announcements about men’s clothing 
and Oak Hall. These boards became the talk of the 
town, the newspapers even commenting about them. On 
fences, or wherever space could be found, were posters 
with simply “W. & B.” on them in big wood type. 
Everybody at once inquired of everybody else, “What 
does W. & B. mean?’ It soon became known that it 
stood for the firm at Sixth & Market Streets. 

Balloons twenty feet high, bearing advertisements of 
this store were sent up and a suit of clothes was given 
free to each person who returned one. Another adver- 
tising “stunt” was carried out when tallyho coaching was 
introduced as a pastime for the wealthy. Oak Hall em- 
ployees, dressed in the height of fashion, were sent out 
on a fine coach drawn by six horses and, as the tallyho 
was sounded, they distributed advertising leaflets. 
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He gave away clocks bearing the legend ““Wanamaker 
& Brown, Sixth and Market Streets.” Picture cards 
were distributed. ‘These were often perfumed, so as to 
be kept by those who received them, possibly laid away 
among clothing and thus seen whenever dressing. Small 
illustrated books containing interesting stories were pre- 
sented to the young people. They were constantly varied 
so as to seem always new. ‘They were called ‘The 
Clothes-Line,” ‘Suitable Observations,” and _ similar 
titles. 

In addition to these methods, he was advertising as 
largely as he could afford in the newspapers. Speaking 
of these first advertising efforts he said once: ‘‘When this 
little store [Oak Hall] closed its doors on its first day’s 
business away back in 1861 the sum of $24.67 was found 
in the old-fashioned till under the counter. The sixty- 
seven cents were left there for making change the next 
morning and the twenty-four dollars were taken out by 
the founder and spent with the newspapers, which were 
asked simply to say that the new store was open and 
doing business and had a good stock of goods useful to 
the public.” He also spent immediately for advertising 
all the profit from the order for the uniforms of the 
Custom House Guards. 

In addition to the novelty of his advertising, he kept 
persistently at it. He said once: 


“Continuous advertising, like continuous work, is most 
effective. If there is any enterprise in the world that a 
‘quitter’ should leave severely alone, it is advertising. 
Advertising does not jerk, it pulls. It begins very gently 
at first, but the pull is steady. It increases day by day, 
year by year, until it exerts an irresistible power. To 
discontinue your advertisement is the same thing as taking 
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down your sign. If you want to do business, you must let 
the public know it. I would as soon think of doing 
business without clerks as without advertising.” 


Having decided that newspaper advertising was the 
most profitable, he suddenly took a daring leap and 
became the most talked-about advertiser in the country. 
This leap he did not take wildly. He had walked 
steadily toward it. But when he saw he could take it and 
that the thing itself would be an advertisement because 
it was far ahead of anything that had yet been done, he 
leaped into the full-page advertisement. This first full- 
page advertisement appeared in the Philadelphia Record 
in December, 1879. This, again, was an innovation that 
startled the business world, for at this time no store had 
taken so much space for advertising and eventually held 
to it continuously. Later he startled advertising and 
newspape circles by publishing a full page advertisement 
in the Paris edition of the New York Herald. This was 
especially prepared by a staff of writers and artists in 
Paris. 

Not only did he attract attention by his methods and 
his mediums, but the matter published was in itself so 
interesting that the Wanamaker advertising page became 
a popular feature of the Philadelphia newspapers. It 
is no exaggeration to say that many women of the city 
and suburbs refused to take a daily paper that did not 
contain the Wanamaker advertisement. 

To decide what kind of matter should go upon the 
printed page, he turned his gaze to the book of human 
nature and inward to his own desires, as he had when © 
first planning his business. He sensed the fundamental 
quality of human nature to which advertising appeals, 
namely, the desire and the need to know. Curiosity is 
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strong in man and he likes his curiosity satisfied. Mr. 
Wanamaker perceived that to satisfy in an honest and 
interesting way this curiosity about the things men and 

women buy would certainly increase his business. . 

He gave his advertising staff much practical advice in 
regard to this work. He was constantly in touch with 
them, and each day’s advertisement throughout almost 
his entire business career camé under his personal super- 
vision. 

In regard to the English used in his advertisements he 
was most particular. That boyhood study of the dic- 
tionary undoubtedly brought to this field of work much 
helpful suggestion. In fact, in an address in 1906 to a 
class in advertising, connected with the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Brooklyn, N. Y., he told his 
audience that he often studied the dictionary and had 
made a collection of the most interesting words. He 
once gave a prize for the best list of twenty-five words 
which were the most impressive in the English language. 
He advised his advertising writers to ascertain what their 
words meant to the other man. 

He often wrote much for the “‘Page” himself and even- 
tually he contributed a daily “editorial’? which became 
famous. In these editorials he packed sound business 
advice, a wide knowledge of men and affairs, quaint 
philosophy, sentiment, bits of nature lore. They have 
been likened to the “Sayings of Poor Richard” by Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 

Typography and illustrations, which to-day are such 
an attractive feature of Wanamaker advertising, were 
also a matter of evolution. The early advertisements 
were set in small crowded type and crudely illustrated. 
In fact, illustrations were another of the innovations in 
newspaper advertising introduced by Mr. Wanamaker. 
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To-day, Wanamaker advertising illustrations are a fea- 
ture of the “Page” much studied and enjoyed. They are 
used solely for their art value and typographical effect, 
and not technically to picture articles for sale. They 
are suggestive of the merchandise rather than descrip- 
tive. They are intended to give a pleasant, cheerful 
appearance to the ‘“‘Page”’ and to be interesting. 

A large staff of artists is employed in each store under 
an art director. There is constant touch with the art of 
the world, in order that the very latest worthy thought 
may have expression on the Wanamaker “Page.” Book- 
lets and cards come constantly from abroad, bringing the 
inspiration of foreign ideals and methods. One of the 
most noted black and white illustrators of France sends 
twelve pictures monthly and other French and English 
artists contribute. Some of the favorite methods of illus- 
trations of the day have originated with the Wanamaker 
staff. 

In selecting the writers for his advertising staff, Mr. 
Wanamaker used the same keen powers of observation 
and understanding of human nature that made his adver- 
tisements so successful. Many of those who became his 
best writers had, when he engaged them, little or no ad- 
vertising experience. Many were newspaper people. 
Some article in a newspaper would attract his attention. 
He would find out who wrote it. He would privately 
watch that person’s work and some day the writer would 
be surprised to receive an offer to join the Wanamaker 
advertising staff. One of his most successful advertising 
managers he secured in this way. 

A Philadelphia newspaper proprietor owned a fine 
herd of Holstein cattle which it became necessary to sell. 
He asked the managing editor of his newspaper to write 
something about Holsteins, then more of a novelty in 
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the bovine world than they are today. The managing 
editor wrote an extraordinary series of articles about Hol- 
steins, with the sequel that the big herd was sold at a 
high figure. These cow stories at once caught Mr. Wan- 
amaker’s eye. A man who could sell a cow with his pen 
should be able, he argued, to sell merchandise. So the 
managing editor received an offer to become advertising 
manager of the Wanamaker Store. He became one of 
the best the Wanamaker organization has ever had, 
which again proved the sound judgment of Mr. Wana- 
maker’s original business methods. 

His unusual methods, and withal their success, aroused, 
especially at first, much jealousy, envy, and malice that 
frequently vented itself in public print. In the papers of 
these early days such advertisements as these appeared 
inserted by rival establishments: 


“Not selling for cost, but at prices as low as our 
neighbor’s professed cost prices.” 

“Fifty thousand dollars worth of dry goods at 
twenty to thirty per cent less than they formerly 
cost us to buy, being determined not to be undersold 
by any in the trade.” 


These shafts of sarcasm and ridicule reached the high- 
water mark in the following advertisement that appeared 
April 8, 1877. 


“BILLIONS OF MILLIONS! 


more or less, of Ladies and Gentlemen, Boys and 
Girls, Spitzdogs and Poodles, have visited our Im- 
mense Emporium during the first week of its ex- 
istence and the mammoth headquarters of Monop- 
oly is now an established fact, and must remain a 
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monument to the Gullibility of the Public as long 
as there is a public to be gulled. All of our De- 
partments are thoroughly stocked with miscel- 
laneous merchandise for Culinary Purposes, and 
our attendants are constantly prepared to wait on 
cash customers. 


Something New. 


Our incomparable combined Mince Pie Meat Cut- 
ter and Mixer,; Onion Peeler, Potato Parer, Dish 
Washer, Fire Tender, and Front Door Answerer— 
A Triumph of Modern Mechanism, invented and 
perfected by Ourselves. This ingenious machine 
will enable Housekeepers to dispense entirely with 
servants. All that they have to do is to buy one 
of these wonderful Machines, wind it up, set it go- 
ing, lock up the house, come to our Emporium, and 
be happy. 

Our visiting patrons may now obtain choice South- 
ern shad, warranted to have been caught in seines 
made by Worth of Paris, His private business mark 
is stamped on every fin of each shad. 


Ten-Button Kid Lobsters. 


A Large line of these fashionable crustaceans has 
just been secured, being the unconsumed balance of 
an ancient fisherman’s declining business—because 
we coaxed all his employees away from him. 


Iron-Clad Crabs 


An improved and succulent variety of the Hard- 
shell species. These crabs are economical, one of 
them going a long ways, even in a large family. 
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At an enormous outlay we have secured several 
large beds of thoroughly trained oysters. These 
bivalves may be kept in cold cellars for any length 
of time. When wanted, the cook has but to whistle 
for them as though they were pet dogs. On hearing 
the familiar sound the educated bivalves come into 
the kitchen by dozens, open themselves, and jump 
into the stewing pan, or into the frying pan, as may 
be desired.” 


But though criticized and parodied, Mr. Wanamaker’s 
advertisements were more frequently copied. 

Toward the close of his life, his vision foresaw another 
change in advertising. Just as he had been the pioneer 
of the full-page advertisement, he now saw that not only 
was advertising being overdone but that changing con- 
ditions of life must necessarily bring about a new de- 
velopment in publicity. The pace of life had become 
so quickened that people did not have time to read as 
formerly. Motoring, movies, and such modern devices 
were taking the time formerly given to a careful, leisurely 
perusal of the papers. To meet this changed condition, 
he perceived that advertising must be shortened, and fre- 
quently spoke about this new development. Were he 
here to inaugurate a new policy, it would probably be 
as original, as startling, as interesting, and as helpful as 
were those innovations in 1861, crude as they now seem. 

Looking back over this steady march forward in ad- 
vertising from those simple beginnings, the work accom- 
plished in this one particular line is almost as vital to the 
business life of the country as the new ideals and methods 
he injected into business itself. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL OF PRESIDENT HARRISON'S 
CABINET 


Ir was natural that a man who had forged ahead so 
astoundingly in business, and who was so much in the 
public eye, should be looked upon with high favor for 
political office. In 1882 Mr. Wanamaker was asked to 
run as Congressman-at-large for Pennsylvania, and later 
he was suggested as Director of Public Works and Mayor 
of Philadelphia. All these nominations he declined. But 
in 1888 came a more important call. Benjamin Harrison 
became the Republican candidate for the Presidency, and 
Mr. Wanamaker was asked to accept the chairmanship 
of the advisory committee for Pennsylvania. He also 
became a member of the Republican National Committee. 
Of the importance of the forthcoming political contest, 
Mr. Wanamaker said: 


“T believed that, with the free traders in, the tariff 
would be cut. I knew this would lower wages, stop mills, 
and send the workmen starving into the streets. I gave 
the subject three weeks’ thought before I made up my 
mind. I then decided I would do what I could to secure 
General Harrison’s election. J never do anything half 
way when I have decided about it, so the result was that 
for quite a while I gave almost my entire attention to 
politics.” 


He called a business men’s meeting which he addressed 
eloquently. He, with ten other business men, gave ten 
109 
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thousand dollars each to start a campaign fund. He laid 
plans in his usual thorough and comprehensive way to 
raise more. Altogether, about four hundred thousand 
dollars was subscribed. Of this work he said: 


“I raised money and gave it as conscientiously as I 
have ever raised money for foreign missions. My heart 
told me to do it. I went out among Christian business 
men in Philadelphia and told them of the danger to pros- 
perity ahead. They thought it wiser to stop tariff de- 
stroyers than to feed starving thousands. They planked 
down their money freely, my friends did. They said, 
“Take it to headquarters, publish documents, hire speak- 
ers, reach the masses with truthful documents, and save 
the nation threatened with calamity.’ And we saved it 
and made four years of prosperity.” 


He not only worked to raise money, but he went to 
New York City and put through an energetic campaign 
there to purge the registry lists of hundreds of thousands 
of bogus names. He early saw that, unless this was done, 
New York would throw its large electoral vote against 
Harrison, and as it was the pivotal state in the contest, 
the fight would be won or lost according to the success 
of the Republicans in shutting out the fraudulent vote. 
He made his headquarters in New York for weeks. He 
did not depend entirely on the Republican political work- 
ers to secure a correct registration of the voters of the 
city. Many of these workers were in the pay of Tam- 
many, which now saw for the first time in years a danger 
to its political power and made every effort to disrupt the 
Republican machine. ; 

Calling upon the manhood of the Republican party to 
rally to his support, Mr. Wanamaker enlisted hundreds 
of prominent men. A large sum of money was sub- 
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scribed and a complete canvas made of the city. Tam- 
many dared not vote its thousands of phantom voters. 
New York went Republican and Harrison was elected 
President. ‘Tammany never forgave Mr. Wanamaker 
for what he did in that campaign. There was raised a 
cry of a corruption fund having been obtained by the 
Republicans, but this had been foreseen, and Mr. Wana- 
maker and his associates were prepared to show that the 
large sum of money spent was only for purging the 
Tegistry list of fraudulent names. 

President Harrison immediately upon his inaugura- 
tion, March 4, 1889, appointed Mr. Wanamaker Post- 
master-General. It was rumored that Mr. Wanamaker 
had bought his place, but of this he said: 


“The office never entered my thoughts. I never 
dreamed of it. My time in my business was worth ten 
times the salary. But General Harrison sent for me to 
go to Indianapolis and offered me a position in his Cabi- 
net, one of the ‘easiest’ secretaryships. I said, ‘I don’t 
want a lazy place. If I take anything I will take the 
hardest place you have got,’ and he put me in the Post 
Office Department. The President surprised me with 
the offer of the honor. Any good man loves honor. He 
can’t help it; and when they urged me, I gave up my 
business and took charge of the post offices. My busi- 
ness had fitted me for this business, and I hope I did it 
well.” 


He went at the work with his characteristic energy. He 
was as daring, original, and big-visioned as in his own 
business. During his administration of postal affairs he 
put through many new and big measures, and vigorously 
advocated others that have since become actualities. In 
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addition he attended to a mass of detail that would have 
staggered many a veteran in the work. 

One of the most important accomplishments of his 
administration was the subsidy policy, which he was in- 
strumental in inaugurating, and which was considered the 
historical event of his term of office. The United States 
Post Office Department depended almost wholly upon 
steamers flying flags of other nations for the transporta- 
tion of mails leaving this country. It was pointed out 
by Mr. Wanamaker that differences might unexpectedly 
arise with foreign steamship companies that would break 
off all mail intercourse with Europe. He advocated a 
radical change in the foreign mail system, his idea being 
to pay American vessels, built, owned, and manned by 
Americans, for the service. 

Among the arguments he brought forward was that 
this country annually paid out for passenger and freight 
transportation across the Atlantic about $125,000,000, 
and almost all of it to foreign vessel owners. In other 
words, it took about all the surplus grain of this country 
to pay the foreign shipping bills of the United States. 
That immense sum of money was nearly all spent on the 
other side of the Atlantic and was a dead loss to the 
United States. 

Many other strong arguments were adduced in support 
of the measure and so the Fifty-first Congress passed the 
Postal Aid Bill. The passage of the bill meant many 
months of hard labor for the Postmaster-General. ‘The 
Department issued a schedule of routes required to be 
covered, instructions to bidders, classifications of vessels, 
and other data, published the necessary advertisements 
for bids, and made contracts for service across the Pacific, 
and for some minor routes. To meet the requirements 
for the Pacific service, the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
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pany undertook to spend from six to seven million dol- 
lars in building new ships in American shipyards. 

But no bid was received for the trans-Atlantic ser- 
vice, for the law required that contracts for Great Britain 
should be made only for vessels of the first class, and 
there was no vessel of that class of American build and 
registry. The trans-Atlantic trade had been held for so 
many years by foreign vessels, and the cost of building 
ships of the first class had been so great, that it was feared 
the amount of subsidy offered would not tempt American 
citizens to make the venture. The two fastest steel ships 
in the trans-Atlantic service, the Czty of Paris and the 
City of New York, were owned by American citizens, 
though the vessels had been built in England. They 
were under an annual subsidy of $52,000 from Great 
Britain, and bound to do naval service for that country 
in time of war. To change their registry was to forfeit 
the subsidies received from England; but the owners 
finally determined to make the change, if the United 
States would accept the two vessels and give them Ameri- 
can register. The proposition was made to Congress that 
if the Czty of Parts and the City of New York were ac- 
cepted, their owners would at once begin the construction, 
at a cost of $8,000,000 or $10,000,000, of four new ves- 
sels in American shipyards that would equal these ocean 
racers in every respect. The United States would at once 
have in return two of the largest and fastest vessels afloat 
as an auxiliary addition to the American Navy and in- 
sure the speedy construction of at least four more. Con- 
gress took the necessary steps and in a short time contracts 
were awarded for the transportation of American mails 
under the American flag to England and the continent. 

Another great achievement was the abolishing of the 
‘use of the mails by lotteries. 
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The present generation, unless it specifically informs 
itself, knows little of the bitter fight waged against the 
Louisiana Lottery. Courageous, public-spirited, high- 
minded men of Louisiana had been fighting it for some 
years, led by the gallant Governor, Francis Tillou 
Nicholls. Governor Nicholls attacked the lottery in the 
most vigorous style, and throughout the bitter struggle 
that ensued remained true to the sentiment expressed in 
a celebrated message he gave to the Louisiana Legisla- 
ture: “At no time and under no circumstances shall I 
permit one of my hands to aid in degrading that which 
the other was lost in seeking to uphold, the honor of my 
native state.” 

The lottery company, as is usual in corrupt practices, 
spent money liberally to defeat the anti-lottery workers. 
It had also an unlimited exchequer to draw upon. It 
cleared each year easily over thirteen million dollars. 
The postal business involved was tremendous. The daily 
average of letters it received in New Orleans was 5,800, 
and the outgoing letters amounted to 11,000. The num- 
ber of registered letters received was 2,800, and the num- 
ber of postal orders about 1,600. The registered letters 
represented daily about $30,000, and in an average year 
almost $11,000,000 came in through the registry system. 
The temptation to steal the lottery letters was very great, 
of course, for all who handled them knew very well that 
they contained loose bank bills, the product, too, of a 
gigantic scheme of robbery. 

When Mr. Wanamaker took charge of the Post Office 
Department, he pointed out the fact that the use of the 
mails by the lottery not only made the government a 
partner in the nefarious work of the company, and a 
channel of evil to the people of the country, but that it 
became demoralized itself in this process. Finally the 
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iniquitous results of the lottery became such a stench in 
the nostrils of all patriotic citizens that the Anti-Lottery 
Bill was introduced into Congress. 

A tremendous fight was then on. Little wonder that 
friends of the Postmaster-General feared for his life at 
times during the tremendous struggle. In fact he said 
himself, when speaking of these exciting days, “At times 
I was afraid of my life when I went around the corners 
and up and down the steps of the executive offices of the 
Post Office.” The lottery managers jingled their money 
' bags in the very corridors of the Capitol. Bribery, cor- 
ruption, scandal—every possible method was used by the 
lottery people to defeat this bill. These facts, and facts 
they were known to be, promptly found their way into 
all the newspapers, and dispatches from Washington for 
weeks and months printed the continued story of the at- 
tempted corruption. The news roused such a tide of 
public sentiment against the iniquity that the Anti-Lot- 
tery Bill could do nothing else but pass. The bill made 
it a criminal offense for anyone to use the United States 
mails for the conveyance or transmittal of lottery matter 
of any kind, and called the attention of the patrons of 
the post office to the fact that the law applied as much 
to the person mailing money, money orders, postal notes, 
or drafts to the lottery companies or their agents, as it 
did to the latter themselves. 

The next important step was to enforce the law and 
this was the job put up to the Postmaster-General. For- 
tunate was it that a man of John Wanamaker’s business 
experience, executive ability, and moral timber was in 
the Postmaster’s chair. Almost instantaneously with the 
passing of the bill he was at work. Thorough investiga- 
tions were made, evidence collected, suits against officials 
and employees brought, venal postal officials dismissed, 
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and through all the devious channels to which the com- 
pany resorted to carry on the practice—and they were 
cunning, amazing and various and almost unlimited— 
the work of cleaning out the nefarious practice was 
pushed, until the lottery company finally gave up and 
admitted its defeat. The methods employed by the com- 
pany and the devices to which it resorted form interesting 
reading. But the postal department uncovered and ran 
to earth every scheme, even when foreign soil was used 
from which to work. It was one of the finest pieces of 
work Mr. Wanamaker ever pushed to a successful con- 
clusion. 

A project upon which he put much thought, time, and 
work was the transmission of telegraphic messages at 
reduced rates by the telegraph company and the collec- 
tion and delivery of the messages, in consideration of that 
privilege, by the Post Office Department. Almost one 
of his first official acts had been to order a reduction in 
the rates charged the government by the telegraph com- 
panies. He also compelled one of the telegraph com- 
panies to accord the department the privilege given other 
patrons of sending the name of the place from which a 
message was wired free. Up to that time this company 
had required the government to pay word rates for the 
name, title, and address of the person to whom the mes- 
sage was addressed, and the signature. 

These reforms, however, were but preliminary to a 
comprehensive postal telegraph scheme. Although he 
was not able to put this scheme through, the fight he 
made for it, the facts he presented, and the public discus- 
sion aroused, caused it to be looked upon as one of the 
conspicuous successes of his administration. The present 
special rates for night and day letters are really a small 
fruitage of this agitation. 
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A project Mr. Wanamaker was anxious to develop was 
the rural free delivery. ‘I had but one idea,” he said, 
“and that was to get the people all the postal facilities 
possible.” Of the advantage of rural delivery, combined 
with the postal telegraph scheme, had he been able to 
put it through, he stated: 


“When I secured an appropriation—it was only 
$10,000 one year and $10,000 the next—to arrange ex- 
perimental routes of rural free delivery, I said such routes 
would quicken the agitation for good roads and that good 
roads, as well as frequent mail facilities, mean a more 
rapid settlement of the country, lightening the long eve- 
nings of the farmer, brightening his long working days, 
bringing him his periodicals and his prices current, keep- 
ing his grown-up children at home and his family in 
touch with the rest of the world. How much happier 
our rural families would be and how many more people 
would like to live in the country if added to this rural 
free delivery we now had post telephone and telegraph 
service.” 


Although he was not able because of lack of appropri- 
ation to develop the rural free delivery as he wished, it 
was tried out in a small way and proved successful. His 
plan for rural free delivery was, however, far more com- 
prehensive and far-reaching than anything the service has 
yet attained. The postal telegraph idea was the first step 
in a project that would have almost revolutionized the 
postal service and put it on a footing of helpfulness and 
efficiency which it may yet be many years in reaching. 

Another helpful improvement which he was eager to 
see inaugurated was the parcel post. He was not able 
to put this through, but it came in a later administra- 
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tion. As it was in a way the child of his brain, an appre- 
ciation of his work for it was shown by the Postmaster 
of Philadelphia, who asked Mr. Wanamaker to send the 
first package and made quite a ceremony of the event. 

Another measure he advocated and which also was car- 
ried out by a later administration was postal savings. 
Of his work for this and its “‘twin sister,’ as he called 
the parcel post, he said: ‘The parcel post and postal 
savings were well blocked out, but putting them into suc- 
cessful operation belongs to the strenuous work of other 
Postmaster-Generals.”’ 

At the time he was urging postal saving depositories, 
so ambitious was he to prove the blessings of the system 
to the wage-earning classes of the country that he traveled 
about, speaking before business organizations and finan- 
cial associations, in an effort to break down all opposition 
to postal savings. The plan was opposed by financial 
interests, just as the postal telegraph and the parcel post 
had been by other interests. But the postal savings banks 
are proving their benefit, just as they have proved it for 
decades in European lands and other decades in Hawaii. 

While arguing and working for these big measures, he 
was putting through many other practical features for 
the benefit of the people. In taking up the post-office 
work, he said, “It is my ambition to bring the postal ser- 
vice close to the needs of the people. JI accepted the Post- 
master-Generalship with the desire to do what good I 
could for the country, and because I believe it the duty 
of every American citizen to take part in such admin- 
istration of the government as comes to him.” ‘Through- 
out his administration he bent every effort to speed up 
postal communication, realizing that this was as impor- 
tant as to cut its cost. Sub-stations were established, 
pneumatic tubes introduced, sea post offices instituted, 
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and at one time in the congested districts of New York 
City, collections were made every ten minutes and distri- 
bution every twenty minutes. 

He visited post offices in the leading cities, and not 
only inspected the buildings but went minutely into the 
handling of each city’s mail. Some of these visits, as that 
to Boston for instance, were made on what he called his 
vacation. Post-office conditions in some places were 
deplorable. In one city in Massachusetts, for instance, 
there were three post offices in one town, and the people 
had to pay postage on mail sent between them. All such 
abuses he ferreted out and corrected. Nothing seemed 
to escape him. 

The number of pieces sent to the Dead Letter Office 
was reduced by two million. He brought the inspector 
force quite up with its work, a condition of affairs which 
had not existed before within the memory of the oldest 
postal man. This enabled preventive work rather than 
corrective for the inspectors, not being occupied entirely 
with the correction of irregularities, had time to devise 
the means of preventing them. Postmasters were in- 
structed so that they were not so likely to be short in their 
accounts; if mail arrived in a town just too late at night 
to be distributed, it was made to arrive earlier so that it 
could be distributed. 

He added not only improvements, but economy to the 
details of the postal service. Rivets that had been bought 
at eleven cents a pound were made in the shop at a cost 
of five cents, and burs that formerly cost eighteen cents 
were made for eight cents. Between 100,000 and 
200,000 mail-bag cord-fasteners were annually used, 
which formerly cost nearly thirteen cents each, but which 
under his management were bought for about five cents 
each. In the first full year of his administration over 
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$200,000 was saved on the contract for postal cards, 
which, though they were properly criticized at first, were 
quickly brought up to the required standard by the con- 
tractor; $400,000 was saved on the contract for stamped 
envelopes. 

The mail-lock repair shop also made an excellent show- 
ing. The locks were repaired by skilled workmen at an 
approximate cost of fifteen cents each, the former price 
under contract being thirty and thirty-five cents. Mail 
catchers were repaired at a cost of twenty-five cents each, 
while one dollar was the old price. 

In the mail-bag repair shops only about three hundred 
leather pouches were annually condemned and cut up, 
while for years previously the annual loss could be 
counted not by the hundred but by the thousand, and a 
corresponding number of new pouches had to be pur- 
chased. 

Notwithstanding the great increase in the use of catcher 
pouches in the railway mail service, the Department pur- 
chased annually for the last three years of his term less 
than 6,000 pouches, while 5,000 had been required for 
one year alone, when the demand was one third less. This 
saving was accomplished by repairing the pouches with 
canvas at the low cost of thirty cents each. The list of 
these savings in the details of the Department could be 
continued almost indefinitely. 

He introduced into his relationship with postal work- 
ers the same spirit of comradeship that characterized his 
dealings with his store employees. He had frequent con- 
ferences with officials in subordinate positions and with 
groups of the rank and file of postal employees. _ 

He used his salary as a Cabinet officer for a personal 
private secretary, and for various benefits to the service, 
such as correspondence of all sorts, subscriptions to news- 
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papers and newspaper clipping bureaus, distribution of 
information of value to postmasters and the people gen- 
erally. He prepared what is probably the most complete 
argument and collection of facts in support of postal 
telegraphy which has ever yet been made. During the 
progress of the lottery fight he collected 2,500 newspaper 
opinions from all over the country in support of the Anti- 
Lottery bill. He prepared the best collection of ma- 
terial in support of the postal savings institution which 
has ever yet been made. 

He was a tireless worker, as he would need to be to 
accomplish so much. One of his Washington fellow 
workers said, “The new Postmaster-General has inspired 
the employees of the Department with a sense of work 
which they never realized before.” Another said, “The 
Postmaster-General is death on work. Whether he goes 
to Boston or Philadelphia, he is busier, if possible, than 
he is in Washington. He seems as if he never rested.” 

Thus, as can be seen, his was a thoroughly efficient 
administration of the postal business of the country. Had 
he had the power, as in his own private business, to put 
desired measures through, he would undoubtedly have 
improved the service far more than he did. He had the 
broad vision to grasp the postal needs of the growing 
country, and the business sagacity and executive ability 
to meet these needs in a practical, economical, business- 
like way. His impress upon the postal service lasted 
many years after he left it, and many of the reforms 
and new features he advocated, as has been shown, are 
now actualities. 


CHAPTER IX 
FURTHER PATRIOTIC WORK IN POLITICS 


SHortiy after Mr. Wanamaker’s vigorous work in 
the Post Office Department of the country was finished, 
he plunged into politics in the Keystone State. “Boss 
tule,” so-called, had the upper hand in government. This 
condition prevailed not only in Pennsylvania but in many 
states, through the carelessness of the busy people who 
had allowed the making of the laws, the appropriation of 
the public funds, and the setting of standards of moral- 
ity to fall into the hands of a pe selfish but able men. 
A few men persistently followed nearly every voter, and 
with the promise to him of some favor or some of the 
public money, secured his pledge to follow the direction 
of the self-appointed leader. Then the ward or town 
leaders met together and divided the offices and appro- 
priations for their own advantage. Their bribes were 
so shrewdly used that some excuse was often found to 
incline the most patriotic citizen to vote as the boss 
requested. The most important institutions of state and 
nation and all the great public improvements were com- 
pelled to recognize the political machinery of the boss 
rule or be destroyed. Nearly every candidate for public 
office was secretly pledged in advance to direct or vote 
always when in office as the secret committee should 
direct. Presidents, Congressmen, judges, governors and 
other state officials were in many cases nothing more than 
the paid agents of the secret organization. The contrac- 
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tors and officials often set their price on their work or 
fixed their own salary with the consent of the bosses. 
The public money was thus wasted, taxation greatly in- 
creased, and the political affairs of the nation sank to 
a condition of bargain and sale. That sad condition was 
not the result of a sudden revolution or the consequence 
of any comprehensive or carefully laid plan. It was a 
slow and natural outcome of the fact that the people 
generally were too closely engrossed with their own pri- 
vate affairs to heed the actions of the schemers whose 
hands were in the treasury. 

This condition seemed to be the most securely en- 
trenched in the state of Pennsylvania. Many of the best 
and cleanest men of the state had been caught in the 
toils. It seemed hopeless to undertake anything for the 
public good without the consent of the secret combina- 
tion. The greedy hands began to encroach upon private 
business, and a ruinous boycott could be set up instantly 
at the hint of the political manager, should any mer- 
chant, manufacturer, or farmer incur the ill-will of a 
boss. When the small trader or agriculturist began to 
feel the drain of taxation, or recognized the grip of the 
political organization on his transportation, he began 
to ask for the reason. He had paid the increasing tax 
levies without much objection because the increase had 
been in small figures and he had rather pay it than take 
time or care to reduce it. But when the amounts became 
alarming, men lifted their eyes from their cabbages and 
looms and looked abroad. They soon began a search for 
a leader. By an instinct almost universally felt, the 
reformers turned to John Wanamaker. 

The question of the re-election of J. Donald Cameron 
to the United States Senate brought the matter to a head. 
Mr. Cameron had come out in favor of free silver, and 
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a large number of the leading business men of the east- 
ern part of the state desired his defeat. Those who had 
been working for reform in the state saw their oppor- 
tunity. Mr. Wanamaker was asked to direct the move- 
ment that was made against the re-election of Mr. Cam- 
eron, and it was due to the machinery which Mr. 
Wanamaker set in motion that Mr. Cameron withdrew. 
With Mr. Cameron out of the race, Mr. Wanamaker 
was then importuned by Eastern business men to become 
a candidate for the United States Senate himself, to 
succeed Mr. Cameron. 

Mr. Wanamaker declined to stand as the candidate, 
but permitted the use of his name along with those of 
Charles Smith, Calvin Wells, Thomas Dolan, and C. C. 
Harrison, behind whom the business interests of the City 
of Philadelphia were fairly well united. 

At first Matthew Quay, then Senator and State “Boss” 
was disposed to be friendly with the Wanamaker move- 
ment, even expressing himself to intimate friends so far 
as to say he would like John Wanamaker for his col- 
league in the United States Senate. But a change came 
over Senator Quay after the election in the fall, at which 
more than seventy-five Wanamaker members were 
elected. Senator Quay yielded, under the importunities 
of Senator Andrews, turned to’ Mr. Boies Penrose and, 
though Mr. Wanamaker had seventy-five votes on the 
final showdown, Senator Penrose had the balance of the 
Republican vote, and he became the party nominee. 

On the Sunday after the campaign was over, Mr. Wan- 
amaker at a church service which he attended as usual was 
asked to make a few remarks. He seemed very tired as 
he leaned against the pulpit and said: “It is good to be 
home again. When I went away from here, I made you 
a promise that I would come back as clean politically as 
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when I went. I thought I knew the world, but I did 
not know what men would do until this campaign. When 
I was in Washington, I was offered what I was seeking in 
return for some money. I walked the floor that whole 
night, but I have kept my promise to you. The money 
meant nothing, but I wanted the office. But I kept my 
promise.” 

That it was a disappointment to him personally not to 
have been elected United States Senator is without 
doubt. It was not the mere honor he wanted. Honor 
he had in plenty. He had sifted the substance of it, 
and accurately gauged its value. But to a man of his 
ability, energy, and vision, the opportunity the position 
offered appealed. As he had thrown himself with joyous 
energy into the work of the post office and accomplished 
much for the good of the country, so he undoubtedly per- 
ceived in the senatorship another field for patriotic work 
and it could not but be a source of deep regret to him 
that he could not plow and sow in this field that the 
people might reap a goodly harvest. 

What he had seen in this campaign was, as he said, a 
revelation of the corruption in politics. It so roused him 
to the need of reform that he then and there declared 
that he was in the fight to the finish, not for himself, but 
to redeem the state from the kind of politics which he 
had seen in practical action. With Mr. Wanamaker to 
say was todo. Day and night he devoted himself to the 
cause of political reform, and it was his inspiration, back 
in the go’s, that started the Anti-Quay machine move- 
ment, which eventually brought about a cleaner condi- 
tion of political affairs in Pennsylvania. 

At Harrisburg the seventy-six Republican members of 
the Legislature who had dared to voice the wishes of their 
constituents, notwithstanding the threats of the bosses, 
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resolved themselves into the now famous “Seventy-six” 
organization. The restrictive barriers maintained at 
enormous cost by the machine to prevent the real facts 
of state management from reaching the public were 
broken down, and the taxpayers of Pennsylvania, for the 
first time, learned how they had been systematically and 
unmercifully robbed, and why Pennsylvania, with her 
countless resources and great industrial interests, could 
produce neither labor sufficient to keep her people em- 
ployed nor taxes enough to pay her expenses, though she 
has long been the most overtaxed state in the 
Union. 

So effectively was the work done that when the elec- 
tion of State Treasurer was before the people, for the 
first time in many years a majority of all the votes cast 
was against a regularly nominated Republican candidate, 
and to emphasize this condemnation of the machine more 
than 100,000 votes were given to a comparatively un- 
known candidate, nominated upon a platform for which 
few had sympathy, only because he had declared his 
opposition to Senator Quay. Mr. Wanamaker’s name 
had been mentioned in connection with this office, but 
he declined to let his name be considered. 

In 1897, the election for Governor was to take place. 
Quay determined to force upon the party, through the 
manipulation of his powerful political machine, a two- 
years’ slated candidate for Governor, evidently believing 
that the more machine-made the candidate was, and the 
more offensive he might be to the public, the greater 
would be his own personal vindication if such a candidate 
won. 

This autocratic action roused not only the organized 
anti-Quay force to determined action, but many of the 
better minded people of the state as well. The most 
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remarkable, as well as the most important, Republican 
gathering in the party’s history was held in Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Wanamaker, who at the time was in the South 
where communication with him was impossible, was with- 
out his knowledge or consent made the unanimous choice 
of the meeting, and through a committee he was asked 
to become a candidate for the Republican nomination for 
Governor within party lines. He withheld his letter of 
acceptance for some time. When urged by his friend, 
Thomas Dolan, to accept the leadership of the new move- 
ment, Mr. Wanamaker replied, “I cannot yet feel that 
I am the man you need. But after I have thought about 
it carefully, if I feel assured that it is my duty, I will go 
in hands and feet.” 

He sought untiringly, by pledging assistance and active 
support, some other acceptable candidate, feeling that 
his efforts for another could be made far more effective, 
as he had no personal desire to be Governor and if he 
became a candidate must distinctly so declare. But, 
after nearly six weeks of delay, having failed to find any- 
one who would consent to become a candidate, and at a 
time when one third of all the delegates had been elected, 
without the promise of a single delegate and against the 
wishes of his political advisers, Mr. Wanamaker accepted 
the call and became a candidate for the Republican nom- 
ination for Governor. His election was exceedingly 
doubtful, because the people were being told that the old 
combination intended to make the changes which Mr. 
Wanamaker had advocated. But it was an opportunity 
to make a final and death-dealing blow to the undemo- 
cratic system and he decided to enter the fray. 

The campaign for Governor was one of the most stren- 
uous political contests in the history of the State. Mr. 
Wanamaker was an Independent. He was as inde- 
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pendent of his friends as he was of his enemies. He did 
not seek votes or partisan success. He sought for reform. 
At the close of the campaign, he made a trip through 
the northern counties. There was a great demand from 
parts of New York State to hear him. And though the 
people could not vote for him, still he went to New York 
State, which was a curious thing to do, and once ‘he talked 
to crowds for thirteen hours out of the twenty-four. He 
made a remarkable record as a speechmaker, although at 
the beginning of the campaign his speeches were said by 
many to be rather poor. He delivered six principal 
speeches a week and at least a dozen shorter ones. 

The morning of the convention he withdrew his name, 
at the request of the same body that had called him into 
the contest, and allowed his delegates to support an anti- 
machine candidate, on whom it was hoped all factions 
might unite. But he did not give up the campaign work 
even then. 

When legislative candidates pledged against the ma- 
chine were nominated, the ex-Postmaster-General again 
took the field and made nearly one hundred speeches, 
no two alike. In the week immediately preceding the 
election, he made thirty-two speeches, each speech a 
searching arraignment of corrupt methods. 

Though Mr. Wanamaker was not elected, the effects 
of his campaign were far-reaching. Previous to his en- 
trance into state politics, ballot laws were made in the 
interest of the machine and they were drawn to make 
corruption easy and to destroy representative govern- 
ment. There was no state primary election law. Differ- 
ent counties in the state held their primary elections at 
different times. Primaries were held in the northern 
counties in the middle of January or February, when the 
farmers were snowed in and couldn’t get out to vote. 
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Senator Quay controlled that machine, and he came down 
the line with the primaries at times when the anti-ma- 
chine folks couldn’t vote. The Wanamaker campaign 
gave the uniform primary election laws, under which all 
parties hold their primaries on the same day before the 
election boards. Mr. Wanamaker’s campaign also com- 
pelled banks to pay interest on state deposits. 

The organizations throughout the different counties of 
the state which were brought into effect for this cam- 
paign were not abandoned until after the World War 
was under way. These bodies in many counties became 
the organizations which carried on the war work and 
the state-wide units did not go out of business until they 
were absorbed in war work. 

After Mr. Wanamaker’s years of active participation 
in the anti-machine campaign, he again gave his prin- 
cipal energies to business. But he never lost interest in 
the men ae had followed his reform banner. He always 
had a warm spot in his heart for the old Independents 
of the late go’s. 

Into his work for the people in the Post Office Depart- 
ment Mr. Wanamaker injected business methods. But 
into political work in the state of Pennsylvania he in- 
jected a leaven. Had he succeeded in the various cam- 
paigns he waged, he would have brought to the office for 
which he had been chosen the same practical business 
methods and broad vision which produced such beneficial 
results in the postal department. But his seeming failure 
may have worked far more good. He poured in such 
quantities of the leaven of truth, he gave such a tremen- 
dous stirring to the pot of political corruption, that his 
various defeats woke the people to a sense of the tight 
hold the machine had upon them, and to the ruinous 
effect of this rule. Had he been chosen, they might have 
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sunk back to a complacency and a somnolence that would 
have delayed future progress. As it was, the truths in 
his speeches sunk deep, germinated and grew until finally 
years later they, the people, threw off the yoke. 

Mr. Wanamaker, though patriotically interested, did 
not participate actively in politics again until 1912, when 
he permitted his name to be used and was elected a dele- 
gate to the Republican National Convention. He at- 
tended the convention as a Taft delegate. His arrival 
at the convention was dramatic. He was in Europe when 
elected a delegate and tried to hurry home, but a strike 
of dock workers caused much delay in getting his ship 
started. Afraid he would not reach Chicago in time, 
Mr. Wanamaker sent a message to the American people 
by wireless, expressing his views on the situation. 

In this message, perhaps the longest and most costly 
wireless message ever sent from a ship at sea, Mr. Wan- 
amaker flashed to the American people the speech he had 
prepared to deliver in honor of the President in the con- 
vention hall in Chicago. It was his second message from 
the sea, he having dispatched a letter to the American 
people when well on his way to Europe, calling upon 
them to preserve the principles of the Constitution as up- 
held by the President in his race for renomination. 

When the steamship upon which Mr. Wanamaker was a 
passenger docked in New York, a special train was wait- 
ing to carry him to the convention city. He arrived there 
late it is true, but with time sufficient to fulfill the honor 
bestowed upon him, that of seconding the nomination. 

Again in 1916 Mr. Wanamaker was a Republican na- 
tional delegate. Mr. Wanamaker made a speech before 
the convention placing Mr. Fairbanks in nomination for 
Vice-President. The Philadelphian was once more hon- 
ored by being appointed on the committee as the choice 
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of the Pennsylvania delegation to notify ex-Justice 
Hughes of his nomination as the Republican standard 
bearer. 

Except for his two appearances at the national con- 
ventions, Mr. Wanamaker took no part in politics in his 
later years. 

Though a staunch partisan, patriotism was ever above 
party. Although Woodrow Wilson had not been his 
political choice for President, when the World War came 
on, Mr. Wanamaker came out politically in a ringing 
declaration, “Stand by the President,” in which he said: 

“Almost a year ago, soon after the war complications 
began, I wrote an appeal to the business men of the na- 
tion to 


“STAND SQUARELY BY THE PRESIDENT. 


“It seemed a conscientious duty! 

“To-day, in view of present conditions, it is even more 
a plain duty to emphasize and strongly underscore the 
plainer duty of the hour, to 


“SUPPORT THE PRESIDENT. 


“Now, on the eve of Good Friday, the day of the 
Cross of a lonely Man in Jerusalem, let us lay off our 
politics and sectarianism and think of the burdened man 
at Washington, chosen by the votes of the people to be 
their President for four years, and give to him to-day 
due respect and unqualified support and concentrate all 
our strength to help him. 

“These are solemn days for the nation and doubly 
solemn for its Chief Executive. 

“Let it not be said by the President that the men who 
could have helped failed him when he needed them most.” 


CHAPTER X 
A VIGOROUS WORKER IN MANY FIELDS 


Mr. WanaMaAKER was as widely known for his re- 
ligious and humanitarian activities as he was for his 
mercantile and political achievements. ‘These interests 
did not simply occupy him in later years when his busi= 
ness success was assured and his political work ended, 
They entered into his daily life from the very beginning, 
and no stress and strain of his great mercantile enterprises, 
or public office prevented him from giving close attention 
and steady effort to these many other affairs. 

The most widely known religious enterprise connected 
with his name was undoubtedly Bethany Collegiate Pres- 
byterian Church. The growth of the little Sunday school 
he started in 1858 with a handful of scholars and him- 
self and one other as teacher, in an undesirable neigh- 
borhood terrorized by rowdies, to a large prosperous 
church, a famous Sunday school, and a group of other 
institutions that have attracted attention the world 
around, is now a matter of record. 

The Sunday school has always been a leading part of 
the Bethany church work and of this Sunday school the 
Bible Union, conducted for many years by Mr. Wan- 
amaker, is a world-famous feature. It is said that his 
acceptance of a position in President Harrison’s Cabinet 
hinged upon his freedom to be at his post every Sunday 
in the Bethany Sunday School. When all other matters 
had been satisfactorily decided, he put this one up frankly — 
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to the President and said he could not accept if the work 
would interfere with his Sunday-school teaching. Dur- 
ing his term as Postmaster-General, he traveled more than 
one hundred thousand miles to be regularly in his place 
every Sunday. 

His teaching was cheerful, unconventional, earnest. 
He put his listeners at their ease, by avoiding even the 
appearance of preaching. He had a happy faculty of 
mingling his teaching with personal reminiscences and 
allusions to the affairs of everyday life that was not only 
inspiring but practically helpful. 

The membership ran well above the thousand mark. 
At one time it reached more than three thousand. Often 
the attendance upon Sunday after Sunday was over two 
thousand. It had many organizations of its own, many 
special social and benevolent features and in its activi- 
ties was almost like a church. | 

The work of teaching was by no means all he did at 
Bethany on Sundays. Many said that he worked harder 
on Sunday than he did during the week. It is doubtful, 
however, if Mr. Wanamaker looked on anything he did 
either week days or Sundays as work, as many regard the — 
term. He enjoyed all his activities. 

For his work of speaking and teaching, he made careful 
preparation. He made notes during the week and each 
night took these notes from his pockets, put them in a 
basket on his desk at home and on Friday or Saturday 
he began to sort them out for the various addresses. The 
Sunday-school lesson which he prepared was printed on 
leaflets and distributed, so that the scholars might have 
it in advance for study. 

During the latter part of his life he took as active a 
part in the Men’s Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip 
as he had earlier in the Bible Union. He gave the present 
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fine building and its furnishings, said to be the best 
Brotherhood House in connection with any church. 

In all the various organizations at Bethany Church 
Mr. Wanamaker was keenly interested and he gave time, 
thought, and money to forward their activities. He ad- 
vocated and helped organize and care for the Bethany 
Day Nursery, a Deaconess Home, a dispensary, and many 
such activities for the benefit of the congregation and 
neighborhood. 

One of the activities of Bethany in which he was 
greatly interested was Bethany College, which was started 
in the basement of the present Sunday-school building. 
It was originally intended to give instruction in the eve- 
ning to the people of the church and Sunday school, but 
others soon realized the opportunity and enrolled in the 
classes. It was the first. church college in Philadelphia. 
So numerous were those eager to secure this instruction, 
that accommodations soon became entirely inadequate. 
A larger building was obtained, only to be abandoned 
a few years later for still larger quarters which were 
secured and altered by Mr. Wanamaker’s special orders. 
On April 9, 1908, a change of name occurred, and after 
incorporation the old Bethany College became known as 
the Wanamaker Institute of Industries. 

Another outgrowth of Bethany that has become a 
Philadelphia institution is the Penny Savings Bank. 

Mr. Wanamaker frequently said that he owed his 
start in life to his ability to save money and to practice 
close economy at all times. Whenever a young man 
approached him for advice on any business affair, no 
matter how busy Mr. Wanamaker was, he generally 
found time to give the anxious applicant a few kindly 
words of counsel and encouragement, and always said: 
“Save your money.” He always felt that the habit of 
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saving and thrift should be encouraged among the work- 
ing people, and particularly among children; that it 
would add greatly to their material comfort and content 
as well as foster higher aims and create a desire for more 
ennobling pursuits. Little wonder then that in an enter- 
prise so dear to his heart as Bethany Church, he was 
interested in the thrift habit of those connected with it. 

The Penny Savings Bank was opened August 2, 1888. 
At the opening Mr. Wanamaker himself acted as receiv- 
ing clerk and counted with deft fingers the shower of 
small coins pouring in. 

Founded as this bank was, to serve a genuine, human 
need, it could not be but successful. The quarters in the 
church were soon outgrown and a lot purchased and a 
building erected. Through Mr. Wanamaker’s efforts, 
when he found no law under which a Penny Savings 
Bank could be incorporated, an act of Assembly was 
passed to cover this point. ‘This act of Assembly and the 
charter which was secured, changed the basis of savings 
fund organizations after that date. 

Like many of Mr. Wanamaker’s ideas, this bank had 
many features new at the time, but now common. 
Though starting with deposits smaller than any other 
bank accepted, at first keeping open only at night, its 
officers in the beginning working without pay, it was the 
first bank to use the card index system instead of the cum- 
bersome ledgers. Another innovation was the banking 
by mail now so common. It has no capital stock, 
therefore no dividends to pay. 

In addition to the savings account, a feature was added 
to encourage the purchase of dwelling houses by those 
who wished to occupy them as homes. 

With such features, such efficiency and such a spirit to 
meet helpfully the great needs of the great mass of the 
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people, it is little wonder that the bank has the distinction 
of doing the largest business in small accounts of any 
savings bank in the world. It is in brief, a living monu- 
ment of thrift. 

A central branch in the heart of the business district 
of Philadelphia was eventually opened for the con- 
venience of the many depositors, and finally a property 
purchased for establishing the large central headquarters 
the tremendous business finally demanded. 

Six of Philadelphia’s churches are children of Beth- 
any. Two of these, the John Chambers Memorial, 
named after Mr. Wanamaker’s first pastor, and the 
Bethany Temple have, together with the mother church, 
been organized into the Bethany Collegiate Presbyterian 
Church. 

The John Chambers Memorial Church was the gift 
of Mr. and Mrs. Wanamaker as a thank offering for the 
preservation of the Grand Depot from the great fire 
which totally destroyed all the adjacent properties on 
the north side of Market Street. 

He was not too busy with business, public work and 
Bethany affairs to give time and personal direction to 
many of the activities of these offshoots of Bethany. He 
was President of the Men’s Friendly Union of the Cham- 
bers Memorial Church, one of the most remarkable organ- 
izations of men in the country. 

Another of Philadelphia’s notable humanitarian insti- 
tutes which he founded is the Friendly Inn. This is a 
hotel in which men without money and without work pay 
their way—seemingly an impossibility, but just another 
demonstration of Mr. Wanamaker’s unique methods. 

The idea was suggested to him by Mr. Thomas T. 
Horney, who wished to devote his life to some useful 
charity and felt strongly drawn to work among poor, 
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adult men. The idea advanced by Mr. Horney, which 
ultimately took shape in the Friendly Inn, was accepted 
unhesitatingly by Mr. Wanamaker. He believed that 
charity work could be conducted on business principles, 
and that the poor could be doubly assisted by giving them 
the opportunity to earn and to pay for the necessities of 
life. 

“Go find a place,” said Mr. Wanamaker after listen- 
ing to Mr. Horney’s plan. 

“Tt will be an expensive business to carry out the idea 
I have in mind,” Mr. Horney replied. 

“How expensive?” 

“At least one hundred thousand dollars to start. Did 
you ever invest so much on so slight a collateral?’ 
concluded Mr. Horney. 

“Go find a place,” was Mr. Wanamaker’s only com- 
ment. 

Mr. Horney found such a property in a neglected and 
dilapidated old hotel, which was repaired and furnished 
cheerfully. The rooms are in the main individual, never 
more than two or three men being placed together in a 
room. There are comfortable beds, baths, and a pleasant 
reading or social room. Two meals are served on week- 
days and three on Sundays. The men register as in a 
hotel and a small charge is made for the room and the 
meals, in the beginning ten cents for the meals and fif- 
teen cents for the room. If a deserving poor man had 
not this small amount, an arrangement was made to loan 
it to the applicant on his promise to pay at a definite time. 
At one time, six hundred dollars was thus loaned. Of 
this amount two thirds was returned. After a man had 
registered, had been given a room, bath, and food, he was 
assisted to get work. 

No one was recommended for a position simply because 
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he needed financial help. A recommendation from the 
Friendly Inn was never a pious fraud which stated that 
the bearer was a skilled mechanic, though he never spent 
a day at the mechanic’s trade. Men were dealt with as 
honorable men, and the Friendly Inn staff, though con- 
descending to men of low estate, was frankly truthful 
with all. Many poor and unfortunate seekers after a 
night’s lodging expected to be given a paying job the 
next day in the Wanamaker store. When they were re- 
minded that the store must be as charitable and faithful 
to its customers as to the needy lodgers at the Inn, they 
often wondered how Mr. Wanamaker could reconcile his 
profession of Christian sympathy with his refusal to hire 
men in his store, even though they could not possibly 
earn a living honestly behind the counter. 

The many helped and sent on their way and now 
established in successful work and happy homes include 
a mayor of a large city, a director of music, judges, pro- 
fessors, bankers, farmers, skilled mechanics, editors, rail- 
way officials, preachers, authors, and scientists of the 
most advanced ranks. During the years of the Inn’s ex- 
istence there have been placed in positions, which have 
been largely permanent, almost ten thousand men. It 
was not thought of sufficient importance to keep a record 
of the temporary positions, which number many thou- 
sands. There is also a record of more than forty thousand 
letters having been written by the men to their mothers, 
wives, and other persons who were interested in them, 
and from whom they had long kept their whereabouts 
from being known. These brief statistics make the moral, 
financial, and political effect of that one business charity 
almost startling to the beholder. 

Mr. Wanamaker was President of the Pennsylvania 
State Sabbath School Association from 1894 to 1906, 
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Chairman of the Board of Directors from 1906 to 1916, 
and made Honorary President for life. At the World’s 
Sunday School Convention at Tokyo in 1920 he was 
unanimously elected President of the International Sun- 
day School Association. Once a month the members 
of the Pennsylvania Association came from different 
parts of the state for a conference with Mr. Wanamaker. 
They met at his office in the Philadelphia store. He was 
never too busy to attend to this Sunday-school work, nor 
was any business engagement so important as to take 
precedence. 

From 1858 when he was the first salaried secretary of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association in Philadelphia, 
all down through the years during which he filled many 
important offices, the work the Association did was almost 
as close to his heart as any other of his religious interests. 
He gave liberally of time, work, and money and it was 
often his absolute refusal to give up or be discouraged 
that carried the work over critical periods. This was 
particularly true at one time in Philadelphia. A move- 
ment had started for a large building in the central part 
of the city, but a business panic came on and the workers 
felt they could not hold this property and go on with 
the program they had outlined. Mr. Wanamaker labored 
day and night to prevent disaster. Speaking of this time 
he said to a friend, “I fairly sweat blood to get money 
and keep the thing going.” His steadfast courage and 
inspiring leadership won the day and the building pro- 
gram went ahead. This was at a time, too, when his 
own business demanded his best to keep it on a straight 
course and an even keel. 

He gave much to foreign Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation work, contributing $201,000.00, which went to 
the work at Madras, Calcutta, Peking, Kyoto, and Seoul. 
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The Salvation Army was another organization to which 
Mr. Wanamaker was devotedly attached. He knew 
General Booth, the founder of the Salvation Army in a 
friendship that had spanned the years from 1871 when 
the “Army” was founded until the General’s death. 

He was always interested in evangelistic work. From 
the days of Moody and Sankey on, evangelistic workers 
found him a sympathetic and practical helper. 

In response to an inquiry in regard to the value of 
evangelistic work he wrote in 1920: “I wish it were 
possible to say some word that, by the blessing of God, 
might strike home to every Christian heart the supreme 
importance of the present moment for the greatest evan- 
gelistic effort the Church has ever put forth. Since the 
signing of the Armistice, there has been a sagging and 
lagging in the efforts of the Church, which is most ap- 
palling.” 

He gave much to foreign missions. After a trip as far 
East as India in 1902 and especially after a thorough per- 
sonal investigation of missionary work in India, he was 
more keenly interested than ever in the labors of mis- 
sionaries, and he made many practical suggestions and 
contributed liberally of money to further the work. 

These many larger interests did/ not prevent individual 
work or many benefactions to small or little-known in- 
stitutions. 

All through his life, side by side with his religious 
work, went an active interest in temperance and all the 
movements for promoting it. Drunkenness found him 
always an uncompromising enemy. He signed the pledge 
of total abstinence when he was a boy and held to that 
principle throughout his long life. When distributing 
his magazine Everybody's Journal at night as a boy, he 
saw the night life of the city, drunken men reeling in 
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the streets, saloons on all sides, ragged women and chil- 
dren pleading with intoxicated husbands and fathers. 
He was too sensitive a youth to be indifferent to these 
sights. They hurt him keenly. But the feelings they 
aroused were not mere emotion. He began at once back 
in the fifties to fight against the liquor evil. When a 
clerk in Tower Hall, he organized a temperance society 
and secured the pledges of many of his fellow clerks. 

When he went into business for himself at Oak Hall, 
he became still more active in the temperance cause. It 
was as hard uphill work as establishing the new prin- 
ciples he had injected into business. At that time the 
cause of temperance had no such standing as it has to- 
day. Drinking was an almost universal habit. It was 
the custom in many stores to keep a bottle of whisky 
under the counter and ratify a sale with a drink. Valu- 
able employees were frequently absent from business be- 
cause of drunken bouts. He worked with as much ear- 
nestness among his employees as he did with friends or 
with those with whom his church activity brought him 
into contact. One of the treasures of these early Oak 
Hall days, preserved carefully to the end of his life, was 
a notebook in which were the names of those who signed 
the temperance pledge with him. 

Many were the individual cases of reform which he 
effected. He never was too busy to turn from his own 
affairs, whether they were business or social or political, 
to counsel or pray with a man addicted to drink, who 
was seeking to break the hold of the evil habit. Such a 
call with him always came first. 

He often took a drunken man home to prevent the 
arrest and disgrace of the victim. One of his brothers 
often told of these efforts of Mr. Wanamaker, even as 
a youth. “John was one of the most sympathetic boys 
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I ever knew,” he said. ‘He was always ready to lend a 
hand to any one in trouble, and has always been so all 
his life. He used to pick up drunken men at night, in the 
part of the city where we lived, and take them home. He 
never saw any one in trouble that he did not offer aid. 
He became quite well known downtown for his acts of 
this kind.” 

In all the gay social life of the country’s capital when 
Postmaster-General, he never indulged in wine drinking 
nor was wine served at his table. The stand he and Mrs. 
Wanamaker took aroused much comment throughout the 
country, as it was without precedent. Temperance soci- 
eties and advocates commended it. But they were few. 
Ridicule and censure were much more in evidence. But 
through the fire of this he never flinched. 

He worked just as devotedly to uplift the individual 
as he did to forward the activities of organizations. The 
instances of this are innumerable. No press of business 
was too great to prevent him from taking time to talk 
with anyone on spiritual matters. His private secre- 
taries at the store were told to admit first any one who 
came on religious work. “They are on the King’s busi- 
ness,” he said. And so store executives and prominent 
business men were often kept waiting while he discussed 
some charitable or religious project in a leisurely way. A 
man on such an errand passed through the outer office 
crowded with important business people to find Mr. 
Wanamaker in deep discussion with a clerk whom he had 
asked to his office to talk upon the man’s spiritual wel- 
fare. Upon inquiry it was learned that Mr. Wanamaker 
in one of his tours of the store had noticed that he was 
a new clerk, had stopped at the counter several times 
to ask him about his church affiliations, had earnestly 
urged upon him the value of religion when he found 
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the man was not religiously inclined, and had finally 
sent for him to come to his office to continue this persua- 
sive work. 

Nor were religious activities all that occupied his 
thought and time aside from his mercantile affairs. He 
took a keen interest in all matters of the day that affected 
the public or private welfare. His interest in civic mat- 
ters was always especially keen. 

When he was starting his initial business enterprise 
at Oak Hall in 1861 in which he had ventured all his 
savings and which was confronted with business condi- 
tions that made the prospect of success exceedingly doubt- 
ful, he threw himself heart and soul into the work of the 
Christian Commission. During the years of the Civil 
War he labored unceasingly in this Commission in any 
and every capacity where he could be useful. 

He was actively engaged in furthering the work of the 
Centennial, and was a member of the Board of Finance. 
Of this work he said himself, “I wore all my shoes out 
getting the first million dollars subscribed for the old 
Centennial.” 

In 1886 when the politicians then in control of the 
public business of Philadelphia sought to lease the gas 
works to a syndicate, John Wanamaker blocked the steal 
by submitting a proposition offering the city one third 
more than the syndicate seeking the lease proposed to pay. 
This forced the gang to abandon the proposition and the 
lease failed. At the time of Mr. Wanamaker’s death 
it was computed by one interested in the matter that by 
this prompt action for the city’s good, Mr. Wanamaker 
in one year alone saved the citizens of Philadelphia 
more than seven million dollars. Conservatively esti- 
mated, the amount saved during all the intervening years 
is close to one hundred million dollars. 
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In 1901, he again stepped forward in the interest of 
the city’s welfare. The council of the city with the ap- 
proval of the Mayor granted the Rapid Transit fran- 
chises to a syndicate without compensation. Mr. Wan- 
amaker sought to block that notorious steal. He offered 
$2,500,000 for the franchise about to be given away. 
This offer was ignored, and by some of the politicians 
characterized as “bluff.” Mr. Wanamaker stipulated 
that of the money he offered to the city, one million and 
a half be used for deepening the Delaware River and the 
balance for schools. Had the offer been accepted, the 
people of Philadelphia would have been saved, it has 
been computed, up to the time of Mr. Wanamaker’s 
death, almost a quarter of a billion dollars. 

He was a strong advocate of the Philadelphia Museum, 
and was appointed by the Mayor as a member of its 
Board of Trustees, on which he served actively until 
1899. 

He was one of the managers and generous supporters 
of the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania. He 
was a member of the Board of Managers from 1899 
until his death and Vice-President from 1905. Through 
his efforts many valuable relics came to the Museum, 
chief among these being rare and interesting trophies 
of the North American Indians, important Egyptian ex- 
hibits, replicas of the bronzes displayed in the Naples 
Museum, a fine collection of Etruscan jewelry and a 
chart of the South Seas which he bought from the Robert 
Louis Stevenson collection. 

His interest in the public schools was keen. He served 
on the City Board of Education from 1914. until his 
death, at which time he was Chairman of the Finance 
Committee. He was a most valuable member. Although 
always favoring anything that would be for the positive 
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advancement of education, he was careful in the expendi- 
ture of public moneys and as a rule disapproved of any 
suggestions which in his opinion would not yield a proper 
educational return. 

He visited personally a number of the schools and 
found them in such an unsanitary and dilapidated condi- 
tion that he forced an investigation which disclosed that 
some of the city schools were a menace to the lives of the 
people. He also scored vigorously many of the methods 
of the Board, characterizing them as higgledy-piggledy. 
His insistence upon the abolition of irregular business 
methods in the conduct of the Board led him to be ap- 
pointed on a sub-committee to work out reforms. His 
impartial criticisms, his untiring interest and energy, his 
practical, economical business ideas left their impress for 
good upon the Philadelphia public school system. 

He was as interested and energetic in forwarding the 
Sesqui-Centennial anniversary as he had been fifty years 
before in helping the Centennial cause. In the many ad- 
dresses in which he vigorously advocated it, his vision of 
its value as an upbuilder of trade and as a peace agent 
was marvelous in its scope. 

Ever a man of vision with his gaze on far horizons, 
he made many suggestions for the future of Philadelphia 
that were practical and well worth consideration. He 
recommended a tunnel under the Delaware and not only 
one, but several! bridges across it. He suggested a union 
railway station and the diverting of much of the local 
railway traffic to the rapid transit lines. He advocated 
bringing Philadelphia’s water supply from the Catskills 
and studied the matter exhaustively, giving the public 
through addresses and newspaper articles comprehensive 
data showing how it could be done, what the cost would 
be and the advantages of such a system. For the traffic 
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congestion he saw impending he proposed tunnels under 
the streets and no trucks or wagons on the principal 
thoroughfares except at night. He suggested a canal 
through the loose sand and dredgable swamps of New 
Jersey to shorten the distance by boat from Philadelphia 
to the ocean. 

His interest, however, embraced more than Phila- 
delphia affairs. With business connections in New York, 
naturally he was concerned in conditions there, and at 
one time discussed at length the advisability of a cross- 
town tunnel, giving much thought to the matter and 
suggesting in detail how it could be carried out to the 
benefit particularly of the people of New Jersey and 
Brooklyn. 

The merchant marine was another subject that ap- 
pealed to him strongly, and at the outbreak of the World 
War he came out with a plan that stirred the country, in 
which he suggested using the postal savings to buy the 
foreign steamships lying in New York Harbor which 
were out of commission until the war was over. 

The World War in all its phases roused him to tre- 
mendous activity. Money, time, his business organiza- 
tions, and his influence in other associations were all 
given generously to aid the government and the country’s 
fighters. His London office was placed at the service 
of the Lws¢tanéa survivors, and the great University Hall 
in the Philadelphia store was turned over to the Red 
Cross for the making of supplies for the Navy and so 
used until the end of the War. f 

Ten full pages of advertising were contributed to aid 
in Liberty Loan publicity, in addition to including in 
the store advertisements frequent notices urging sub- 
scriptions. The total gross receipts in both stores for 
five days were turned over as subscriptions in the Third 
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Liberty Loan drive. Altogether $39,238,550 was sub- 
scribed in the Liberty Loans by and through the two 
stores. 

In the bleak days of 1914 when Belgium, overrun by 
the invading host, fainted in the shadow of famine, he 
gathered about him the heads of Philadelphia’s news- 
papers and launched the task of chartering and loading 
to the gunwales with food, two relief ships for the Bel- 
gian people. He wrote the appeals which were printed 
in page form in the newspapers and which brought the 
money and food that sent the ships Thelma and Orn 
across the Atlantic on their mission of mercy. 

But though like all loyal Americans he worked and 
gave to the limit of his time, strength, and money in the 
World War, he was ever an advocate of peace, and 
earnestly spoke and wrote for it, as the ultimate to be 
achieved. 

He was appointed one of the Board of Governors of 
the World’s Court League of America for the judicial 
settlement of all international disputes. 

It seems inconceivable to the one studying his life how 
he could concern himself with so many activities. For 
his touch with the most of them was not a mere matter of 
form. He was ready with helpful suggestions if called 
upon, and at their service at times of celebrations or an- 
Niversary with speech or written word. ‘The only ex- 
planation is that he disciplined himself like Abraham 
Lincoln into a fixed habit of concentrating his whole 
mind upon what he had in hand and when that meeting 
or work was finished he put his whole mind again into 
the work before him. Inno other way could any one man 
have accomplished so much. 

Thus he lived richly and fully the life of the world. 
He entered into its activities and interests, not half-heart- 
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edly, not coldly, but sympathetically, enthusiastically. 
His mind and heart heard and responded in big ways and 
little ways. 

He said once to a friend, “I have always desired to 
hinder none, help some, and to do good to the utmost of 
my power to every human being along every road on the 
face of the globe.” 


CHAPTER XI 
WITH FAMILY, FRIENDS, AND BOOKS 


To one of Mr. Wanamaker’s nature, a home and home 
life meant much. From references made to his boyhood 
home, it is clear that it was a haven and a center of 
interest. He looked back at it when trudging off to 
school. He looked forward to the home coming, with his 
mother waiting on the porch, when school was over. He 
was no harum-scarum boy who rushed into the house for 
his meals and out to play and who, as he grew older, spent 
his spare hours loafing in the country store or on street 
corners. Though he probably did not analyze his feel- 
ings in those early years, he nevertheless had a deep-seated 
affection for his home that had a strong influence on 
his life. 

It was natural, then, that he should early establish a 
home of his own. Mary Erringer Brown, to whom he 
was married in 1860, was a beautiful girl, sweet and 
gracious, and with a charm and dignity of manner that 
were hers all through life. 

Mr. Wanamaker in his references in public to his wife 
often with a smile called her “‘the best woman in the 
world.” To his wife he would take his troubles or prob- 
lems and invariably found her an interested and capable 
adviser. Both in the immediate family and its wide con- 
nections she was “Mother Mary.” She followed every 
member with her loving interest and help, not only one 
day or two days, but until breath was taken away from 
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her and she could not follow any longer. She taught by 
her life what “‘being an angel” meant, for she was the 
angel of the home, retiring, sweet, gentle, kind, thought- 
ful, considerate, forgiving. Yet with all these attributes, 
she was the Spartan mother who said to her husband and 
boys, ‘“‘Go out and do it.” Nor did she ever cringe or turn 
or dodge or try to find the easiest way. She met her 
duties face to face. By her love, courage, and inspiration 
she helped her husband through the valleys when he went 
down and up the big mountains that he climbed. Every 
thought every day was for her husband and the training 
of her children. Her example should be an inspiration 
to the new generation that needs guidance. 

They began housekeeping in a modest way. Mrs. 
Wanamaker was a skillful homemaker and took all the 
care of the home and the family off his shoulders. She 
had good executive ability and managed the home, the 
children, and the income so that he had no worries of this 
nature to distract his mind from his business interests. 
When prosperity brought more luxurious homes, she was 
the same capable manager, the same devoted wife and 
mother. It is told of him that in the Oak Hall days, he 
would often come exuberantly into the house exclaiming, 
“Mary, we are going to have company. Put on your best 
dress and have hot biscuits.” She would be ready at the 
time appointed, wearing the best dress, and with delicious 
biscuit. And when, in later years, such an affair meant 
an elaborate dinner and world-famous men and women at 
the dinner table, she was equally ready with her sweet 
graciousness, an exquisitely appointed table, and a well- 
cooked and well-served meal. She never failed him. 

An incident is told by a member of the family of her 
quick adjustability to unexpected demands and of her 
sweet willingness always to meet his wishes. When the 
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Moody and Sankey meetings were about to begin, Mr. 
Wanamaker came home and announced that the Moody 
family were going to stay with them while in Philadel- 
phia. For a moment she was aghast. She was not very 
well at the time. Some of her own children were small 
and to take upon her shoulders such an additional burden 
_seemed beyond her. But she quickly recovered herself, 
acquiesced, and the Moody family became part of the 
household for the winter. 

“J shall never forget that time,” says a member of the 
family. ‘Mother put the whole house into crash, so that 
all of us children could do as little damage as possible. 
Some of us were sick. We had prayer meetings at the 
house every day. Mother was always ready to serve 
dinner to twenty-five people if necessary. 

“But the thing I remember most was Mr. Moody and 
father playing bear with us children. Such wild exciting 
times as we had. They would get down on all fours and 
chase us. We would shriek and scream and run. It was 
pandemonium. I often think now of my mother in those 
days. She was sweet.and serene through it all.” 

As soon as their means permitted, Mr. and Mrs. Wana- 
maker bought on the Old York Road a country place, 
which they named “Lindenhurst,” for the family in 
summer. The home at the time of the purchase was a 
simple, old-fashioned farmhouse, furnished plainly but 
comfortably with rag carpets and old-fashioned furniture. 
On the porch was a pump of which Mr. Wanamaker often 
wrote. But this farmhouse was replaced by a magnificent 
mansion, containing more than fifty rooms and which, 
with its luxurious furnishings, its remarkable picture-gal- 
lery, and its generous hospitality, became well known the 
country over. Rare books, a unique collection of china 
gathered by Mrs. Wanamaker including some fine old 
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Louis Philippe, old tapestries, priceless Oriental rugs, pot- 
tery, bronzes, bric-a-brac, and antique furniture made 
lovely this home. 

Of their many homes “Lindenhurst” was Mr. Wana- 
maker’s favorite. A friend said of the home life of the 
Wanamakers: 


“There is a part of the life of Joha Wanamaker known 
to but a few of those who see him as politician or business 
man; it is his home life. Always Mr. Wanamaker has 
made a point of leaving his business cares behind him 
when he entered his home, and doing this has kept him 
young and given him when there his happy thoughtless 
moments. It is no unusual sight to see him running 
nimbly over the lawn of his beautiful home, ‘Linden- 
hurst,’ a crowd of laughing young people in hot pursuit; 
and a lively chase he leads them, before he is caught—if 
he is caught. 

“This country home is particularly dear to both Mr. 
and Mrs. Wanamaker, and there the happiest hours of 
his busy life are spent among the flowers and trees and 
birds. It is his custom when at home to rise early each 
morning and spend a few minutes at least walking about 
the grounds. He says it makes the day easier when he 
carries some of the morning freshness into his office with 
him. For every one, from the old flagman at the station 
to the dogs about the place, he has a kindly greeting when 
he meets them, and they all feel better for having seen 
and spoken to him. 

“It is a custom of Mr. Wanamaker’s to invite his Bible 
Class each year to spend a day with him at ‘Lindenhurst.’ 
This day he keeps free from business and he gives his 
whole time to the entertainment of his guests, many of 
whom never see the country at any other time and look 
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forward to this visit from year to year. The beautiful 
grounds present a most festive appearance upon this 
yearly féte day; swings hang from the trees and games of 
tennis and croquet dot the lawns, while everywhere 


groups of happy people wander about, to many of whom, © 


as one old woman remarked, ‘it seems like Paradise.’ 
They have a dinner in the woods and a short talk from 
the host; and then they go home in the cool of the evening 
to look forward to next year, when they will enjoy it all 
over again.” 


In 1907 “Lindenhurst” was destroyed by fire. Fortu- 
nately most of the pictures were saved, it being necessary 
to cut some from their frames in order to get them out 
of the burning building. On the site of the burned man- 
sion, a beautiful home has been erected in the French 
Renaissance style. 

The grounds at “Lindenhurst” are as beautiful and 
interesting as the house. The land is rolling and richly 
wooded and it has been in the main left in its natural 
state. There are great stretches of velvety lawns inter- 
spersed with patches of woodland, shaded ravines, 
charming little lakes. Mr. and Mrs. Wanamaker liked 
what is called natural planting, and there is little of the 
artificial or formal in ‘“‘Lindenhurst’s” lovely parklike 
grounds. If a big gray rock shoulders its sturdy self 
through the greensward, instead of removing it, rock 
flowers and vines are planted around it, making a charm- 
ing note of color and a mingling of strength and delicacy 
that delights. 

Here and there throughout the grounds are lovely 
flower gardens. These are a blaze of color, yet soft, deli- 
cate, harmonious colors, rather than vivid assertive ones. 
The flowers are mostly old-fashioned kinds, petunias, 
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sweet alyssum, heliotrope, ageratum, phlox, golden glow, 
geraniums, lilies of many kinds. They are in wide beds 
along the garden paths, and they bask in the sun and 
ripple in the breeze, a carpet of exquisite hues. These 
flower gardens are mostly enclosed in some way, with 
hedges of shrubbery, with ivy-covered brick walls, or in 
some lovely manner shut from public view. In a stroll 
through the grounds one comes upon these gardens unex- 
pectedly. He steps from velvety lawn or shaded wood 
into a glory of color and perfume, all the more lovely 
because so surprising. 

One of these gardens was made in the heart of a bit of 
woodland especially for Mrs. Wanamaker. It was a 
veritable hidden garden for it was so planned that with- 
out, one could not see in, and within, one could not see 
out. Though made especially for Mrs. Wanamaker, she 
never saw it. It was commenced while she was ill and 
she never became well enough to visit it. While on her 
sick bed she often asked, ‘‘How is the little garden in the 
woods?” 

Always from ‘Lindenhurst’ went daily with Mr. 
Wanamaker to his business office a box of flowers and one 
of fruit to be sent during the day where it would give 
special pleasure. Usually on top of the box of flowers 
was a special bouquet to be given to the first person met. 
The box of flowers was always addressed by Mr. Wana- 
maker personally, with an orange-colored crayon kept 
especially for this purpose. 

With his gardens, as with his paintings and other 
possessions, Mr. Wanamaker wanted the people to share 
his pleasure in them, and so ‘‘Lindenhurst” grounds and 
greenhouses were open to those who genuinely wanted to 
see them. When letters of appreciation came from those 
who visited the place, as sometimes there did, these let- 
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ters were passed on to the gardeners and other faithful 
workers whose labor had made so much of the beauty 
possible, that they might have their share in the praise. 

There was also a town house in Philadelphia and a sea- 
shore home, a large spacious cottage at Cape May Point, 
of which Mrs. Wanamaker was very fond. Next to 
“Lindenhurst” it was her favorite residence. Later, there 
was another seashore home at Atlantic City. 

Though surrounded in later life by all that wealth 
could give, Mr. Wanamaker remained always simple and 
democratic. In him was no arrogant “pride of riches.” 
Charles Wagner, who was entertained at “Lindenhurst” 
and for whom Mr. Wanamaker felt a warm affection, 
seems almost to have had Mr. Wanamaker in mind 
when he penned in his famous book, The Simple Life: 


“When we encounter a man at once rich and 
simple, that is to say, who considers his wealth as a 
means of fulfilling his mission in the world, we 
should offer him our homage, for he is surely mark- 
worthy. He has surmounted obstacles, borne trials, 
and triumphed in temptations both gross and subtle. 
He does not fail to discriminate between the con- 
tents of his pocketbook and the contents of his head 
or heart, and he does not estimate his fellow-men in 
figures. His exceptional position, instead of exalt- 
ing him, makes him humble, for he is very sensible 
of how far he falls short of reaching the level of his 
duty. He has remained a man—that says it all. 
He is accessible, helpful, and far from making of his 
wealth a barrier to separate him from other men, he 
makes it a means for coming nearer and nearer to 
them. Although the profession of riches has been so 
dishonored by the selfish and the proud, such a man 
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as this always makes his worth felt by everyone not 
devoid of a sense of justice. Each of us who comes 
in contact with him and sees him live, is forced to 
look within and ask himself the question, ‘What 
would become of me in such a situation? Should I 
keep this modesty, this naturalness, this uprightness 
which uses its own as though it belonged to others? 
So long as there is a human society in the world, so 
long as there are bitterly conflicting interests, so long 
as envy and egoism exist on the earth, nothing will 
be worthier of honor than wealth permeated by the 
spirit of simplicity. And it will do more than make 
itself forgiven; it will make itself beloved.” 


In these homes was the brightness and joy of children. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wanamaker had six children, Thomas, 
Horace, Hattie, Rodman, Mary, and Elizabeth. Horace 
died asamere baby. The tablet in the Wanamaker vault 
bears the inscription “1864-1864.” Hattie lived to be 
only five years of age. She was a great lover of Sunday 
school, and a chapel was erected to her memory in 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. Thomas, the oldest son, 
passed away in 1908. His death was a great blow to Mr. 
and Mrs. Wanamaker. He was actively associated with 
his father in business, was at the head of great newspaper 
enterprises, and was a sturdy prop upon which his father 
leaned in the business world. The other three children 
survive their parents. 

A home life so full of all that is sweet and stimulating 
and inspiring meant much to a man whose days were so 
full of business perplexities and responsibilities. With 
so capable a helpmate as Mrs. Wanamaker, his home was 
a haven in which were rest and refreshment and peace. 
When he opened the door of his home, he shut the door 
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of his business. He played and romped with his children 
like one of them. He entered both into their active sports 
and their quieter games. His early love and study of 
words and of the Bible showed itself in these games. He 
was very fond of playing logomachy with them; also 
every Sunday night at the supper table he would engage 
the young folks in a lively competition as to who could 
remember the most Bible names, going through them in 
alphabetical order. On Sunday mornings he expected 
every one at the breakfast table to recite a verse from the 
Bible. 

Mrs. Wanamaker was extremely benevolent. So 
numerous were her charities that it was necessary to have 
a special secretary for this work alone. Most of it was 
done quietly and unostentatiously. She paid the yearly 
tuition of many ambitious poor students. She sent food, 
clothing, coal and other supplies unstintingly to the poor. 
The sick always won her instant sympathy, and her sensi- 
tive nature was keenly alert not to hurt their feelings by 
her aid. 

Upon his return home from business, the first person 
Mr. Wanamaker sought was always “Mary.” And she 
was waiting for him, usually in her own suite of rooms, 
if duties permitted, with the welcoming smile that meant 
so much to him. Almost every evening when at home 
the two played “Sniff,” a domino game of which Mr. 
Wanamaker was very fond. 

Mrs. Wanamaker died August 20, 1920, after an 

illness of many months. 

Mr. Wanamaker in person was a man almost six feet 
tall and finely built, and for many years all his motions 
had in them the springiness of perfect health. Nobody 
ever saw him dressed in any other color than black or 
dark gray, with a plain black necktie under a turndown 
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collar. His face ever had upon it an expression of geni- 
ality and of warm-hearted amiability. Ever qnick and 
spry in his actions, no one could be in his presence without 
catching something of the spirit of his wide-awake, all- 
pervading energy. 

Many honors came to him. He was elected an honor- 
ary member of the exclusive Carlton Club of London. It 
was the first time in the history of the club that such an 
honor had been conferred upon a foreigner. 

In 1911 when in London he attended the coronation of 
King George V, as the guest of Sir Thomas Vezey 
Strong, Lord Mayor of London. He was the chief guest 
of the Lord Mayor at a banquet at which he was pre- 
sented to King George and Queen Mary. King George 
gave Mr. Wanamaker permission to have duplicates made 
of the porcelain cups which had been given to the London 
school children, and, having availed himself of the privi- 
lege, he had a large number of the cups reproduced for 
presentation to the scholars of Bethany Sunday School 
and to the Men’s Friendly Union of the Chambers Memo- 
rial Church. In appreciation of the courtesies ex- 
tended to him, he presented to the city of London a 
painting of the coronation, which was accepted by the 
City Corporation. 

The French Republic conferred upon him the Decora- 
tion of an officer in the Legion of Honor. The honor 
was given in recognition of Mr. Wanamaker’s great 
service to the French people during the disastrous floods 
in France, for his noteworthy services in promoting com- 
merce and good feeling between France and America by 
helping and developing many French industries through 
opening large outlets in this country for them, and for 
encouraging French art by importing hundreds of can- 
vases from the Paris Salons. 
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In 1919 the Belgian National Committee of Recon- 
struction gave Mr. Wanamaker a medal as an expression 
of appreciation of his earnest work for the Belgian people 
in the time of their great distress. An humble but more 
touching expression of gratitude came to him from a 
young Belgian girl. She and her parents were saved 
from starvation by one of the bags of flour that went to 
Belgium on the relief ships which Mr. Wanamaker spons- 
ored. She embroidered the sack in which the flour was 
received with a design showing the American eagle, the 
Stars and Stripes, the Belgian flag and the words, “A 
friend in need is a friend indeed.” She was killed 
in 1916. 

In a voting contest as to the most popular man in the 
state of Pennsylvania Mr, Wanamaker won by a large 
majority. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred 
upon him by Ursinus, College, Howard University, and 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Wanamaker’s personality was like a magnet to 
draw to him warm and sincere friends. That he rated 
true friendship high is shown by his expressions on the 
subject. When once asked, ‘What is true friendship?’ 
he replied, “True friendship is love active, untiring, 
unceasing, that thinks and does things, a_ living 
flame that burns for others and not alone for 
self.’ At another time he said, “True  friend- 
ship is carrying a burden for another without 
knowing it is a burden!” 

Those who were privileged to count Mr. Wanamaker 
their friend were blessed. If others gave to him gener- 
ously of those qualities which he stated make true friends, 
he gave just as bountifully. The little child, the aged 
person, the rich, the poor, the humble, the great, received 
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liberally from that spirit within him that seemed to 
embrace the whole world in its kindly interest. 

In this life so richly fine was another interest that 
yielded Mr. Wanamaker untold joy. He took a delight 
in books, rare in one so occupied with tremendous busi- 
ness affairs. He had books everywhere, in his automo- 
bile, on his yacht, on the train, in his home and office. 
“He had an insatiable thirst for books,’ said a member 
of his family. “He had them everywhere. He always 
gave us books for our Christmas and birthday gifts. He 
loved them so himself that I suppose he thought he could 
give nothing more precious, more delightful or more 
welcome.” 

He had little time for reading, as one usually counts 
leisure for it. He read in his spare moments when travel- 
ing, or waiting for some meeting, or when in advance of 
an appointment. But he glanced through many volumes 
and, led by the headlines, sought out the paragraphs or 
subjects about which he desired information. For years 
he never missed looking into every important book that 
was published. His education obtained by persistent 
reading reached a point of general information far beyond 
a college education. He would not have obtained in 
eight years at college and university one meager portion 
of the discipline of mind or. the fund of useful facts 
which he secured in his years of reading. Through books 
and other publications, he acquainted himself thoroughly 
with subjects connected with his business and allied 
interests. 

Some years ago when the book business was greatly dis- 
turbed, and price cutting was in the air, Mr. Wanamaker 
courageously determined to end this unnatural and sui- 
cidal condition. So he gave orders that all fiction in his 
stores should be retailed for eighty-five cents a copy, a 
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great deal of it costing him ninety cents and more. This 
fell like a bomb in book-publishing circles and resulted 
in a meeting of these very much alarmed manufacturers 
of books. The final result of this was the organization 
of the Publishers’ Association and much was done to 
stabilize the prices of books. 

When the after-war prices made their appearance in 
the book world, he was fearful that the public might think 
they were being robbed and that the makers of books 
were taking advantage of this unusual situation. So he 
sent an invitation to some of the leading publishers to 
hold a conference with him. They brought him figures 
that satisfied him that they were playing the game fair. 

His intimate knowledge of the book section of his store 
was well known. An incident illustrating it was told by 
a guest at a dinner in the store, after closing hours, for a 
party of distinguished Japanese visitors. At the conclu- 
sion of the dinner Mr. Wanamaker volunteered to show 
the Oriental gentlemen about the store. When in the 
book section, Mr. Wanamaker said to the chief guest: 

“Baron, there is a book here I wish you to have.” 

Thereupon he walked to a certain case and extracted a 
story of Mount Vernon. 

Naming another book, Mr. Wanamaker walked to 
another case and got it. Then he proceeded to present 
to each gentleman present a volume or two, in each 
instance naming what he intended to give before he went 
to a bookshelf to get it. 

“I have seen John Wanamaker do a great many ex- 
traordinary things in forty years, but his ability to pick 
here and there a book out of many thousands amazed me 
most,” said this guest. 

Although having ready at hand thousands of books so 


that any volume that might be immediately needed could 
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be quickly and easily procured, Mr. Wanamaker had, as 
do all book lovers, certain preferences. 

Among what might be called religious books his favor- 
ites were, My Daily Meditation, Daily Strength for 
Daily Needs, Yet Another Day, Gathering Clouds and 
Darkness and Dawn by Farrar, the works of Charles 
Simeon, Gordon’s Quiet Talks on Service, Hidden Years 
at Nazareth, by Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, D.D., Book 
about the English Bible, by Josiah H. Penniman, and 
Fighting for Faith, by Rev. George F. Pentecost, D.D. 

Among his favorite biographies were, The Life of 
Robert Murray McCheyne, The Life of Sir George Wil- 
liams, The Life of Dwight L. Moody by his son, the 
biographies of George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, 
Abraham Lincoln, and other great patriots, The Personal 
Memoirs of U. S. Grant, Theodore Roosevelt, by John 
Roscoe Thayer, and Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 

Of the many varied interests that filled Mr. Wana- 
maker’s life so richly, art in its many expressions had a 
prominent place. But, as would be expected of one who 
viewed life from so individual an angle, his appreciation 
of art, his enjoyment of it, and his expression of this 
appreciation and enjoyment broke new paths. As a pa- 
tron of art he walked in beaten tracks to their end. Then 
he went on and made new roads for himself, roads which 
eventually others followed. 

With the meager education of his youth, with the 
arduous business years that followed, one would scarcely 
expect the strong love for all forms of art that was so 
genuine a part of his nature. But there was a love of 
beauty in him that flowed through every possible chan- 
nel; and when travel and intercourse with master minds 
of the world of art made him acquainted with this realm, 
and when financial means enabled him to make its treas- 
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ures his own, he became an art patron known the world 
over. 

He did not found some marvelous art gallery. He 
brought art even more directly to the people. A greater 
number of people came in and out of his stores, it has 
been estimated, than anywhere else except possibly rail- 
road stations. So from time to time he placed his 
choicest treasures of art in his stores for the people to 
enjoy. He kept there always a collection of pictures that 
would be notable in itself anywhere as an exhibit. These 
paintings were not shown in any one section of the store, 
except at certain times, or when some special interesting 
collection had been gathered. But they were distributed 
wherever they fitted in best with the environment. 

His art collection embraced famous canvases of the 
Old Masters as well as the best representatives of the 
modern schools, but among the eight hundred or so 
notable paintings which he possessed, his favorites were 
Munkacsy’s “Christ Before Pilate” and “Christ on Cal- 
vary.” For these two, he had a special gallery built in 
the Philadelphia store to which the public were freely 
admitted. Mr. Wanamaker himself often entered this 
impressive room and remained there for an hour or more 
alone. 

His love of art took also other practical forms. He 
was always ready to help art students, and many of the 
notable artists of to-day remember John Wanamaker 
gratefully for the aid that enabled them to pursue their 
studies. One time when abroad he was the guest at a 
dinner of the American Art Students’ Association, and in 
a speech expressed great interest in American art abroad 
and promised to do all he could to advance and improve 
the condition of American art students both in a private 
way and also as far as he could publicly. He showed 
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this interest further by instituting a series of prizes to be 
given to members of the association. There were five 
prizes to the value of five hundred francs each, offered 
for meritorious work, and a special prize of two thousand 
five hundred francs for an exhibitor in the Salon. 

In the same way he brought music to the people. One 
who knew Mr. Wanamaker well said, “It was the dream 
of his life to have an organ in his store.’ That dream 
came superbly true. In the Grand Court of the Phila- 
delphia store is a now world famous organ, heard every 
year by thousands of people from all over the world. 
Its music is broadcasted weekly to thousands more. In 
the New York store the organ recitals and other concerts 
are a distinctive feature of its life. 

A good picture is given in an out-of-town newspaper 
of the place the great organ holds in the hearts of Phil- 
adelphians: 


“Tt was our privilege,” says the writer, “yester- 
day to attend both the opening and closing of the 
mammoth and magnificent store of John Wana- 
maker in Philadelphia. The Grand Court is a great 
gathering and trysting place. The reason of its 
popularity is not its spaciousness and imposing out- 
look only, but the fact that the great organ is lo- 
cated here, which daily discourses beautiful organ 
music to the delight of hundreds of persons who 
make a practice of being present at the appointed 
hours for the organ concerts. 

“By accident yesterday we stumbled on a large 
group of hundreds of persons standing and singing 
heartily Christmas carols, the men with bared heads. 
All progress through the wide aisle of the court was 
entirely blocked. On closer approach we descried 
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a director of music, with baton in hand, on the 
organ loft, beating time while the people sang to 
the accompaniment of the organ and a quartet of 
brass instruments. To say that the effect was 
thrilling is to put it mildly. To give the people 
who assemble a chance to sing, a neatly prepared 
booklet program of thirty-nine ‘Christmas Carols 
and Songs of Olden Time’ has been prepared, and 
is distributed generously. Of course, it has Mr. 
Wanamaker’s name on it, but no advertising. Not 
one of the persons who assemble thinks that there 
is any commercial spirit back of the undertaking. 
They enjoy the singing, and they sing in an orderly 
reverential manner which thrills one through and 
through. 

“The business of the day begins with a Christ- 
masy feeling. The day’s work is closed in a sim- 
ilar manner. When the last tones of ‘Silent Night! 
Holy Night?’ still linger in the air, and the buglers 
of the store announce with their bugles the day’s 
work is done, the crowds which have assembled de- 
part with a feeling that life is worth while.” 


Not only have many notable recitals and concerts 
been given free to the public, in which have taken part 
the world’s most distinguished musicians, but a movement 
was inaugurated to aid and develop music in America. 
Through the facilities Mr. Wanamaker incorporated into 
his business, he held out a helping hand to American 
composers. Any one who composed something really 
worth while had the opportunity to be heard. The 
American composer through the opportunity given by 
Mr. Wanamaker could take the public into his confidence 
and rise or fall according to the character of his work. 
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Side by side with his delight in art in its various forms 
was a keen interest in journalistic matters. From the 
time he was a lad in his ’teens, he seems to have had a 
desire to write and to publish. His initial venture was 
Everybody's Journal, which, for a while after beginning 
business at Oak Hall, was discontinued. Then it was 
taken up again for a few years, but again it dropped out 
of sight. Finally it was once more revived and in the 
course of time taken to the New York store, where in 
more modern dress and under the name of Everybody’s 
Magazine, it was supervised by Mr. Ogden, until it was 
eventually sold to the present owners of Everybody's 
Magazine. 

Some few years after this venture of Mr. Wanamaker’s 
in the publishing line, another publication attracted his 
interest. He took over the Sunday School Times, which, 
though well edited, was not financially a success because 
of Civil War conditions. Mr. Wanamaker speaking of 
those times said, “It fell into my hands more dead than 
alive, and I undertook its publication as a religious duty. 

“Without thinking much about it, I actually felt at 
that time that inasmuch as my object in publishing it was 
not for personal gain, but solely to assist the work of 
the church in developing the Sunday School, it was sure 
to prosper. 

“This blindness lasted for more than three years, when 
I woke up to the fact that religious work, whatever its 
form, to be successful required the exercise of precisely 
the same talents as secular business.” 

Mr. Wanamaker then proceeded to put the publishing 
of the periodical on a sound and successful business basis. 
He secured Henry Clay Trumbull, as editor and later in 
1877 sold the Sunday School Times to Mr. Trumbull. 

In 1881, another publishing venture was started by 
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Mr. Wanamaker. His interest in books increased with 
the years, and he was ever desirous to induce people not 
only to own and read books, but to take more interest 
in them. As a means to that end, he started Book News, 
a monthly magazine devoted exclusively at first to lit- 
erary matters. It was at the beginning a small mag- 
azine composed of book reviews gathered from American 
and English newspapers. Gradually original book re- 
views were secured, and in 1906 Mr. Wanamaker took it 
completely under his personal supervision. Articles of 
interest were secured from prominent writers, and many 
original features added. 

Early in May, 1899, the city was startled by the ru- 
mor that John Wanamaker had bought the Philadelphia 
North American. The rumor proved to be true. In an 
editorial in the North American after Mr. Wanamaker’s 
death explaining his connection with the newspaper, it 
was said: 


“Without consulting anyone he purchased for less 
than $200,000 its tangible assets, then comprising an 
Associated Press franchise, a paid circulation of about 
five thousand, and an antiquated printing plant. He 
acquired it in order to carry on the work of civic regener- 
ation which he had so well begun, and he was the chief 
founder of the policy which the paper has since pre- 
sented. When he took this action he fully believed that 
the financial, political, and moral responsibility of the 
journalistic undertaking would rest chiefly upon him; by 
a curious train of events, however, his actual participa- 
tion in the business and editorial conduct of the paper 
ended virtually on the day he underwrote his policy. 

“At no time did John Wanamaker, directly or indi- 
rectly, attempt to influence the policy of the paper. 
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Moreover, he nevei assumed that he had a right to do 
so. His sole interest was in the assurance that it was 
keeping the faith, and in seeing it succeed along the 
lines of its chosen course, in the adoption of which he 
had participated. 

“Although John Wanamaker never had any part in 
the management or direction of the North American, it 
was solely through his vision and initiative that the paper 
as it now exists came into being. Despite the slender 
association, therefore, his name was always a moral force 
behind it, and that influence was not ended by his death.” 


Mr. Wanamaker was ever a ready and interesting 
writer. In his busy life, he found time to pen many 
an article for the various papers and magazines in the 
country on a vast variety of subjects. 

The editorials he wrote for the advertising page be- 
came famous and were frequently likened to Benjamin 
Franklin’s sayings. That they touched a _ responsive 
chord, that they were a “flash of light,” was shown by the 
hundreds of letters he received in regard to them. In tell- 
ing how these editorials came to be written, Mr. Wana- 
maker said: 

“T had no idea what I was getting myself in for when 
I started. At the Taft convention in Chicago in 1912, 
when Roosevelt’s forces made a raid on the Republican 
party. we sat steadily from morning till night and some- 
times far into the night. 

“The warm weather and the strain nearly knocked me 
to pieces and when I came home I had to take a rest. It 
was the end of June before I went back to business. I 
spent the time at my closed house in Philadelphia. One 
day my son Rodman said to me: 

“We are going to have some great times ahead to 
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make our business what it was in 1911. Here you are 
reading all the time and probably hurting your eyes. 
Why don’t you do something else?’ 

“Perhaps it does hurt my eyes,’ I replied, ‘but what 
else shall I do? 

“Write some advertising.’ 

“That didn’t appeal to me at the moment. But as my 
son went out of the room, he looked so disappointed I 
felt I had done a mean thing. So I picked up an old 
envelope, cut it open and started to write on the inside. 
One envelope ought to be long enough for anything a 
man has to say, but when I reached the end I wanted 
to say more and took another and finally a third. I sent 
these to my son, thinking I had seen the last of them. 
There didn’t seem to be anything special in them. Next 
morning I saw what I had written in print! 

“Yes, I think I was pleased. But I had no idea of 
continuing. Yet what could I do? I was like the vis- 
itor on the farm who, when passing a field, was chased by 
a bull because he wore a red necktie. To escape he 
caught the bull by the tail and held on, hollering for 
someone to help him let go. That was my fix.” 


So he kept on. In the first month, he missed but one 
day. Altogether Mr. Wanamaker wrote more than five 
thousand of these editorials. Once in a great while he 
dictated an editorial to a stenographer, but that was not 
his style. He wrote every one himself and usually in 
pencil on some scrap of paper. At times he would write 
a number ahead; usually the advertising office had a 
-week’s supply, but often these would never appear. 
When he came to read them over, they seemed to lack 
something and he would write others of more instant 
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application. Even though it might be on the advertis- 
ing manager’s desk, until the magic initials ““J.W.” were 
penciled on what he had written, it must not be printed. 

“The hardest thing,” he said once, ‘is to get some- 
thing that would be worth keeping or remembering. I 
must have torn up a thousand or more of these pieces of 
mine which were not worth printing. My conscience 
won't let me take people’s time to read some of the 
things I write.” 

The notes for these editorials he took at all times 
and in all places. During a business or social conver- 
sation, on the train or in the street, he would jot down 
what he wished to remember. He had pockets full of 
them, even overcoat pockets. Idleness held no lure for 
him. In Florida winters he was as painstaking in the 
preparation of his editorials as when at home. 


CHAPTER XII 
ROUTINE WORK AND VACATION DAYS 


Tue daily duties and experiences of a great worker 
present an interesting topic and would be a profitable sub- 
ject for close investigation to one who hoped to imitate 
him. But the occupation of such a man is not a monot- 
onous routine, even when the general outline remains the 
same from day to day. Mr. Wanamaker’s family, vis- 
itors, and servants testify to his cheerful and helpful 
domestic habits. He was playful with his children, con- 
siderate to the extreme of his wife, and was very careful 
not to overtax or offend those who served him. The 
great schemes and financial burdens of his business did 
not anywhere overshadow his domestic circle. If he saw 
a new and interesting toy, his children were sure to pos- 
sess it. 

Mr. Wanamaker usually arose at six-thirty in the 
morning. Even in Florida or when on some other pleas- 
ure trip, he rarely slept later than seven o’clock. When 
going to New York, which, after the opening of the 
New York store, he did regularly once a week if not 
oftener, he was up at five-thirty. 

It would seem he was always “‘on the jump,” for his 
valet bears testimony to the fact that he literally bounced 
out of bed. An apple and a cup of tea were ready for 
him of which he partook in his bathroom. 

When at “Lindenhurst,” he usually took a stroll 
through the grounds, gathering a bouquet for each mem- 
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ber of the family, which he placed by their plate at the 
breakfast table. He had a cheerful “(Good morning” for 
everyone, and was always thoughtful of those in his 
house and attentive to their needs. Every servant shared 
this particular care. 

There was always family worship every morning, even 
if he was going to New York. If he were at home alone 
with but one or two servants, the service was not omit- 
ted. The Bible always lay on a side table in the dining 
room. He would pick it up on his way to the breakfast 
room where the servants were gathered, and the day was 
opened with the reading from the Scriptures followed 
by prayer. 

He was a hearty eater. For breakfast he had fruit, 
cereal, chops, eggs or bacon, rolls or toast and coffee. 
Mrs. Wanamaker always ordered his meals and, as she 
knew his tastes, he always enjoyed them. 

Mr. Wanamaker was a man of system and punctu- 
ality. Ata stated time every morning his car was ready, 
or in the early days his team, for he often drove to town 
from “Lindenhurst,” and promptly after breakfast he 
left for business. 

For many years he arrived at the store promptly at 
eight o’clock and unless he stopped to see some sitk 
person on the way, his arrival would be on the minute. 
Usually his automobile was filled with flowers, books, 
papers and letters, the latter having been taken home 
to peruse at leisure, so that a boy was stationed at the 
door to carry the packages to his private office, as it was 
his custom the first thing in the morning to make a tour 
of the store. If he was needed quickly he was usually 
looked for in the Book Section or the Jewelry and Sil- 
verware Section, as he seemed to be particularly attracted 
to these departments. It was always a great satisfaction 
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and pleasure to him to be present in the Grand Court 
at the opening and closing of the store, particularly dur- 
ing the pre-Christmas season and when the grand organ 
was played in accompaniment to the Christmas carols. 
At these times, many friends, acquaintances and well 
known citizens of Philadelphia would stop to pay their 
respects. 

After his tour of the store, he would go to his office 
and then would begin the day’s work. The mail would 
receive his first attention and while it was being read and 
answers dictated, his barber would usually come and 
give him the necessary attention, Mr. Wanamaker re- 
maining seated at his desk and going right on with his 
work. 

For many years, the first visitor of the day was Mr. 

Charles B. Dunn, of the banking firm of Dunn Brothers, 
who stopped on his way downtown and who always had 
the right of way. 
_ Then would come the store executives to discuss 
_ financial matters, advertising, sales, purchases, perhaps 
some matter connected with proposed changes in the 
building. 

Not infrequently, on short notice, a meeting of all 
the buyers or a group of buyers would be called and 
Mr. Wanamaker’s grasp of the business and his strength 
of personality were never more clearly demonstrated 
than in these meetings with his store chiefs. 

During all this time, there would be telephone calls, 
callers, cables and telegrams passing to and fro; buyers 
who were either sailing or returning from Europe, to see, 
and the thousand and one things that come up during the 
business day. Often there would be distinguished vis- 


(i, - itors passing through the city, who wished to meet Mr. 
_ Wanamaker or renew old acquaintanceship. 
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The men of the Post-Office Department, who served 
him when he was Postmaster-General during the Ben- 
jamin Harrison administration, never seemed to forget 
their old chief, and postmasters who held office either 
in large cities or obscure villages alike seemed to 
feel that they had a personal connection with Mr. 
Wanamaker. 

Mr. Wanamaker was never too busy to advise and 
consult with those who were worried about their affairs, 
no matter how humble the person might be, and he 
would frequently give even an hour or more to discuss 
someone’s problem with him, in spite of the fact that 
others were waiting and business matters pressing. He 
also took the time to write with his own hand many, 
many letters, which he felt carried to the recipient more 
of his personal feeling than a typewritten letter. The 
remark has been made. thousands of times, “I do not 
know how Mr. Wanamaker finds the time to do so many 
things.” The answer was, that he never wasted any 
time; even while riding in railroad trains and in his 
automobile, he would be reading letters or writing ad- 
vertisements instead of looking out of the window or 
doing absolutely nothing, as most people do. Mr. Wan- 
amaker invariably had with him a pad or some mem- 
orandum paper on which he could jot down thoughts as 
they came to him. 

His luncheon was ready at one o'clock in the private 
dining room attached to the office, and usually business 
associates or friends took luncheon with him. 

During the last five years of Mr. Wanamaker’s life, 
Dr. William E. Quicksall, who accompanied him on his 
various trips to the South, would come to the office about 
twelve-thirty for the purpose of giving Mr. Wanamaker 
a throat treatment. Dr. Quicksall would usually stay 
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for luncheon, and in this way both Mr. Wanamaker’s 
time and his own were conserved. 

Very often Mr. Wanamaker would become so ab- 
sorbed in an interview or some matter to which he was 
giving special attention that his luncheon would be held 
for several hours before he would get around to it, or 
he would stop in the middle of his luncheon, and, per- 
haps, not go back to it, taking a cup of tea with him to 
his desk and sipping it there. 

During the afternoon, there would be callers and 
engagements and Board meetings, which would take a 
great deal of time. 

Each month, the regular Board meetings of the First 
Penny Savings Bank of Philadelphia, the Wanamaker 
Institute of Industries, and the Pennsylvania State Sun- 
day School Association were held in Mr. Wanamaker’s 
office. Members of the latter Board came from various 
parts of the state, from as far west as Pittsburgh to help 
plan the important work of the Sunday schools. 

Whenever possible, Mr. Wanamaker would make an- 
other tour of the store later in the day, and almost in- 
variably during these trips about the store, books would 
come from the Book Section and packages from various 
other sections, which had been purchased as he went 
along. Mr. Wanamaker never forgot the children and 
he was just as familiar with the latest mechanical toys 
as he was with the latest books that had been published. 
In fact, he would frequently surprise the Book Section 
people by inquiring for a book that had not yet reached 
their shelves because it had not been placed upon the 
market by the publishers. 

This strong liking of Mr. Wanamaker’s for the Book 
Section was well known to all. Its manager says that 
often if he were a little late himself in reaching his post, 
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he would be smilingly greeted when he did arrive by 
Mr. Wanamaker with the salutation, “Well, I opened 
your shop for you this morning.” 

It was Mr. Wanamaker’s custom, after store-closing, 
to repair to the Credit Office, where each buyer brought 
the daily sales of his or her department, which were 
placed against the figures for the same day of the pre-« 
vious year. In this way, Mr. Wanamaker had the op- 
portunity of personal contact with the head of each 
section and of saying a word or two regarding the trend 
of the business. If there was something special to talk 
about, he would have the buyer wait until the sales had 
all been taken, or come to his office at some specified 
time. 

Up until comparatively recent years, Mr. Wana- 
maker would frequently be detained at his office until 
long after the store had closed, and even then his day 
was not completed, because he counted it a privilege 
to stop at the houses of his church people and others, 
where sickness or death had entered, and to comfort 
the sorrowing. He also made it a point, when at all 
possible, to attend the Wednesday night prayer meetings 
and in addition there were many other meetings to claim 
his time and attention. 

Mr. Wanamaker was famed for his courteousness. 
Friends and acquaintances not ‘connected with his busi- 
ness easily found access to him at almost any hour of 
the day. The number of applicants for religious and 
charitable enterprises must have included thousands in 
the range of a year. Struggling and weak churches of 
all creeds and races went first to him for money and ad- 
vice. Authors brought the proofs of books, inventors 
came to exhibit before him some improvement, some new 
toy, or some electric engine, and he often heard their 
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appeals for help patiently, even though in many cases, 
he could do nothing but listen. 

He sat in an office at a large desk which held with 
systematic arrangement many bundles of business let- 
ters. He had trained himself into the valuable habit 
of putting his whole mind into the matter in hand for 
a definite period. It appeared to the visitor as Mr. Wan- 
amaker glanced at the clock that he mentally set aside 
a certain number of minutes for that interview. During 
that period, he was cheerfully at ease and listened or 
talked with his friend without haste. At the end of that 
time, he would mention his next appointment and send 
his visitor off with a parting blessing. As the writer 
looks back upon a period of forty-five years of friendly 
association with Mr. Wanamaker, he discovers an almost 
inflexible system to which he adhered invariably. His 
day was arranged carefully in advance, with a reason- 
able allowance for necessary interruptions, and he did 
not permit the topic or business of one section of that 
program to overlap another. Only one subject held his 
attention at the same time. No conflicting topics per- 
plexed or weakened his mind. However short the time 
for the consideration of a business matter, yet for that 
period his whole thought was concentrated on that one 
thing. Where, with some men, so many various or un- 
congenial subjects only confused and wearied the brain, 
with him the change was often a helpful recreation. At 
the close of such social calls at his office, he usually gave 
his visitor some book or card or flower, with hearty fare- 
well. 

Quite unusual as business offices and indicative of Mr. 
Wanamaker’s personality were the rooms in which he 
worked in the Philadelphia store. It is doubtful if there 
were business offices like his the country over among the 
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great captains of industry. The suite consisted of six 
rooms, two halls, a lavatory and pantry. The rooms 
were all large. The ceilings were high, the rooms well 
lighted and the offices proper furnished in mahogany. 
The floors were covered with Oriental rugs. 

The first of the two outer offices was lined with cabi- 
nets and drawers, and hung with handsome paintings. 
This office was more in the nature of a reception room, 
for here waited the many who came to see Mr. Wana- 
maker on errands of many natures. 

The second office was more homelike. It was lined 
with bookcases and hung with paintings and many photo- 
graphs and mementos of special interest. Here was the 
painting, ““The Bloody Angle at Gettysburg,” for which 
the artist spent years in getting actual photographs of 
the fighters, and of which Mr. Wanamaker spoke in an 
article on thoroughness, a trait he greatly admired. Here 
were also many photographs and plans and maps of Phil- 
adelphia in the early days. There were pictures of Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, and Grant, for Mr. Wanamaker always 
had these about him, and, where Mr. Wanamaker could 
see it each morning as he went to his office, was a pic- 
ture of Dr. Chambers, 

When Mr. Wanamaker was in his office the door be- 
tween the first and second offices was usually kept closed, 
and could be instantly locked if necessary by an electric 
lock operated by a button from the desk of the first sec- 
retary in the outer office. 

Beyond the second office was Mr. Wanamaker’s own 
private office, a room luxuriously furnished, crowded 
with paintings, books, and objects of art, almost every 
one with an interesting history. 

Facing Mr. Wanamaker’s desk was a painting of ex- 
President Harrison, ‘“The only boss I ever had,’ Mr. 
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Wanamaker often said with a twinkle in his eye. As he 
lifted his eyes from business matters to that picture, he 
must ofttimes have thought of those busy days at Wash- 
ington, of the warm friendship that existed between him 
and the President, of President Harrison’s frequent terse 
question, ‘Are you sure of your facts?” and upon Mr. 
Wanamaker’s affirmative reply, ‘““Then go ahead,” and 
of that other friendly, off-repeated remark, that was 
really a high compliment, “You are the only man I can 
tell a secret to and know it will not be repeated.” Below 
the oil painting was the gold-headed cane voted to Har- 
rison as the most popular candidate in 1888. Alongside 
the painting of Harrison was one of Theodore Roosevelt. 
Almost every inch of this wall space was filled with 
paintings, prints, or photographs of eminent people 
known to Mr. Wanamaker and associated with him in his 
many activities, or of places having some special signifi- 
cance for him. Among the pictures were as usual many 
of Washington, Lincoln, and Grant; also a picture of 
the Washington homestead in England, and of Wash- 
ington and his generals. There was also a fine oil paint- 
ing of Dr. Chambers. 

He worked at a very large director’s table of beautiful 
mahogany, fitted with the usual desk equipment, un- 
usual in beauty and character. Right to his hand were 
writing pads, and in addition to the usual pencils, four 
crayons, black, yellow, red and blue, each being used 
for a special purpose. Also on his desk daily was a 
bouquet of flowers which usually was given away be- 
fore the day was over. A large silk American flag on 
a standard stood near. Once when it was removed for 
some purpose he missed it and asked to have it returned 
immediately. 

The walls were lined with books, many of them auto- 
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graphed. There were also revolving bookcases and tables 
with books, as well as many books on his desk. 

Many of the beautiful furnishings of his office were 
gifts, among them the big grandfather’s clock, a large 
silver loving cup, and dozens of other interesting articles, 
including a small silver loving cup, a silver vase, and 
an exquisite silver box which were sent from the Paris, 
London, and Oriental offices, on the occasion of his 
Diamond Jubilee. 

His office was, in fact, a treasure house of the rare, 
the interesting, and the artistic, and one could spend 
hours examining and enjoying the many things gathered 
there. 

The halls were furnished with bookcases and cabinets 
and hung with photographs and prints, one of them be- 
ing an autographed drawing of Queen Victoria. Each 
had some special significance that endeared it to Mr. 
Wanamaker. In each hall, as well as in the various 
rooms, was a picture of Dr. Chambers showing Mr. Wan- 
amaker’s desire to have the face of this dearly loved 
friend ever before him. No one knows the inspiration 
or silent message that may have come to the famous 
merchant during times of stress when he turned his eye 
to this friend of his youth. 

The dining room and library were model rooms 
brought from the St. Louis Exposition. The dining room 
was paneled in hand-carved wood and had a tiled fire- 
place, and curiously designed cabinets for rare glassware, 
old pewter and such objects. 

The merchandise room, the last room of the suite, was 
very large and, like the others, hung with pictures. Here 
were held conferences with the store chiefs, as many as 
forty or fifty often being assembled. This was the one 
room in which Mr. Wanamaker was known, when some- 
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thing tremendous was on, to take off his coat and get 
down to work in his shirt sleeves. 

He also had an attractive office in the New York store. 
His working desks numbered seven, everyone piled high 
with matters which must receive attention. In addition 
to those in the Philadelphia and New York stores, there 
was one at his city home in Philadelphia, one at his 
country place, ‘“‘Lindenhurst,”’ one in his Atlantic City 
home and one on his floating home in Florida waters. 

The day’s work over, home was his happy haven. 
“When he came into the house, his face was always 
bright,” says an inmate of the home. The first place he 
went to was Mrs. Wanamaker’s room, and she was al- 
ways waiting for him with the door open so that she could 
see him the moment he came in. After her death, when 
he passed the door, he would say, “Oh, that empty chair,” 
and go in, and smooth and pat the place where her head 
and hand had rested. Also after her death, he always 
went to her bedside to say his prayers. 

After dinner, which was a simple, substantial meal of 
soup, fish, meat, vegetables, salad and dessert, he would 
slip into a house coat and slippers, if there were no guests, 
and retire to his library to read, and write. Saturday 
evening he would usually read his religious books in prep- 
aration for Sunday. 

He arose as early on Sundays as on weekdays. With 
him on Sundays as on weekdays went flowers and fruit 
for some one at Bethany, an invalid, the elderly, or for 
some special need. Every day he read from Daily 
Strength for Daily Needs, Yet Another Day, and the 
Bible. These three books he read daily without fail. 
Even if he were going to New York and thought he 
would have no time there for this reading, he arose 
specially early that he might do it. 
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He never complained of weariness or a hard day's 
work. Even toward the end of life if asked if he were 
hot or tired, he would invariably answer in the negative. 
Someone described his manner of working throughout the 
years as “tireless twenties, thrilling thirties, fiery forties, 
fearless fifties, serious sixties, sober seventies.” 

He seemed likewise unconscious of the thought of age. 
He said once in an address, “Years do not make age. 
Given good health, which is, or ought to be the personal 
care of each one of us, the only thing that can make us 
old is to lose sight of the star, and to lose interest in 
each other and in what we have to do.” 

Illness unless severe did not stop him from working. 
One time when he was sick in bed, a friend who had 
important business with him was admitted to the sick 
room. The friend found him propped up in bed and 
half buried under drifts of papers, memoranda, and 
books. 

“Why surely you’re not working now, are you?” the 
friend demanded. 

“Why, surely I am,” was Mr. Wanamaker’s rejoiner. 
“This is one of my pieces of luck, when I can work in 
real comfort.” 

On the trains, on his yacht, in the hotels, at public 
dinners, he was one of the easiest to approach and he 
seemed at all times to be of use to his interviewer or 
visitor. This is the appearance of his life to the public 
and to his intimate friends. That there were periods 
of weary dissatisfaction, and perhaps domestic impa- 
tience, it is reasonable to conclude. But these usual dif- 
ferences or hours of impatience do not appear on the sur- 
face or anywhere intrude upon the attention of the 
impartial historian. 

He had an accurate sense of the value of time and 
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said once upon his birthday, ‘““The first present I have 
had to-day was a little clock for my table and each tick 
of it means that another portion of time is given to spend 
and not to waste.” 

Someone calculated that Mr. Wanamaker worked 
13,140,000 minutes, working time, not play time. When 
one considers how thoroughly he believed in filling every 
minute with worth-while work, it is easy to see why he 
accomplished so much. He was often heard to say, ‘“‘Oh, 
my friends, there is so much to do!” 

Business days such as these, kept up regularly week in 
and out, month in and out, required periods of relaxa- 
tion. But for many years he seldom took a vacation. 

Once, many years ago, he was asked what he did for 
recreation. “Do?” he echoed. ‘Why change from one 
thing to another. My wholesale business is entirely dif- 
ferent from my retail trade; not entirely different, but 
somewhat different. I take that up and get a rest from 
this. I change about. I have so many things that in- 
terest me that I get a constant variety from attending 
to all of them. For pure amusement I read books, I’m 
fond of reading. And I am always attending to my big 
Sunday school. There’s where I get my real rest, I 
think.” 

He was very fond of walking and of driving, but he 
usually liked some one to accompany him. Before the 
days of automobiles, he drove to and fro from busi- 
ness in the season when he lived at his country home, 
“Lindenhurst.” At one time he did much horseback 
riding. He was always fond of horses, as was his father 
before him, but he never indulged himself in fads in 
regard to pedigreed horses, nor did he go in for fast 
horses in the racing sense. 

Croquet was a game which he liked, and friends so 
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persistently urged upon him the pleasure and health- 
fulness of golf, that he decided to play it. A miniature 
nine-hole golf course was laid out at “Lindenhurst” and 
in conjunction with this, clock golf, consisting of 
one hole inserted in the ground and circled by the nu- 
merals of the face of a clock from one to twelve inclu- 
sive. By reason of the holes being nearer one side than 
the other, twelve distinctive lengths were made which 
Mr. Wanamaker thoroughly enjoyed playing. 

Late in life, he went to Florida in the winter to get 
away from the rigorous climate of Philadelphia. Of 
these trips, Dr. William E. Quicksall, for many years 
Mr. Wanamaker’s physician and intimate friend, who 
accompanied him, has written: 


“His first interests being his business and his church, 
it is probable that his vacations would have been few 
and short, but for the fact that for many years of the 
latter part of his life he became extremely susceptible 
to colds. Year after year did he attempt to stay through 
a Philadelphia winter. In spite of previous experiences 
each winter he would put off from week to week what 
reason told him was the necessary thing to do, namely 
to leave this climate for a warmer and more agreeable 
one, and each winter for many years the result was the 
same. He would stay until he caught a severe cold, 
which compelled him to go to bed and then to leave 
town as soon as he recovered sufficiently to do so. He 
fought with all that was in him against the necessity of 
going away, but finally having to admit defeat and hav- 
ing done his best, he felt free to turn to what he would 
next best enjoy, his Florida vacations. 

“He seemed to give no further thought to the fact 
that he had to give up something that he would have 
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liked to do better, but devoted himself entirely, without 
regret, to the business of regaining his lost strength and 
getting as much fun out of it as he could while he was 
doing it. 

“The Florida climate agreed with Mr. Wanamaker. A 
houseboat offered the best opportunities to lead the kind 
of life that he most preferred. He had a houseboat of 
about one hundred feet, of small draft in order to ne- 
gotiate the hundreds of shallow waters that lie just 
beyond the coast line, all the way from Charleston to the 
most southern tip of Florida. This boat had a broad 
beam for safety and to give it plenty of room, wide deck 
spaces, partly protected, where Mr. Wanamaker could 
be out-of-doors, yet sheltered from the wind. She was, 
as the result of her build, slow, cruising at the rate of 
eight or nine miles an hour ordinarily. Mr. Wanamaker 
did not mind this, as it was part of his enjoyment to be 
able to see everything as he passed. Accompanying the 
large boat was a small, fast, very seaworthy fishing 
cruiser, of which he was very fond, which he used 
for fishing far outside and for many trips up 
narrow winding streams where the larger boat could 
not go. 

“Mr. Wanamaker preferred to start his winter trips 
as far north as the season and the weather would permit, 
from Charleston, if possible. He never tired of the many 
miles of inland waters to be traversed between Charles- 
ton on the north and Long Key, some miles below the 
southernmost tip of the mainland of Florida. 

“Cruising through these waters in a comfortable house- 
boat has a fascination to nearly everyone fortunate to 
be favored with the opportunity to try it, but Mr. Wan- 
amaker got more pleasure out of it than anyone I ever 
saw, so much that, even after months of it, he would on 
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his return to the North go as far in his boat as time would 
allow, to Jacksonville or Savannah. 

“Immediately on leaving Charleston, we would enter 
the first of a series of long, narrow, winding channels, 
mostly natural, but some of them made by widening and 
deepening some tiny creek, with now and then a cut 
across a narrow neck of land, connecting perhaps two 
adjacent streams. Sometimes we would emerge from 
one of these narrow passages into a broad, shallow bay, 
where for a short time we would feel the roll of the sea. 
At times on these bays, the necessity of following the 
marked channel would take us almost but never quite 
into the ocean, then perhaps up a river, off into one of 
its branches and again into a smaller stream, till it be- 
came too narrow to take us farther, when by a short 
canal we would cross into another creek, which would 
finally lead into another river and bay. Much of the 
distance between Charleston and Jacksonville is through 
marshes, though there are many large heavily wooded 
islands, but even these somewhat menotonous expanses 
had an unending charm for Mr. Wanamaker. Nothing 
that we passed seemed to escape his eye, and nothing 
was too trivial to interest him. 

“An occasional alligator on the bank; a family of ot- 
ters, playing like boys in the water; two or three great 
heron, stalking small fish; an island, with unusually large 
or beautiful trees; a deserted village; a picturesque group 
of negro huts, would hold his interest without flagging 
all day. When we got farther south, he was always on 
the lookout for a sea cow, or manatee. He finally saw 
one. But one day I saw a cow with her calf swimming 
close to the boat and called him, but too late for him to 
see them. His disappointment was very evidently keen. 
The day was never too long and the end of it was always 
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to him one of the greatest of its gifts. He would never 
miss a sunset. Dinner must be held until the sun had 
gone to bed. One thing I think he never forgot, for 
many, many times I have seen him kiss his hand toward 
the sun and heard him whisper ‘Good night’ to each mem- 
ber of his family. He enjoyed the beauty of these mag- 
nificent Southern sunsets more, I think, than any other 
one thing he saw. 

“On his last visit, he took a trip from Jacksonville up 
the St. John’s River at Sanford. His interest in the 
celery industry was keen, from the clearing and drain- 
ing of the land to the marketing of the product. 

“The farther south he got, the greater became his in- 
terest and pleasure. As much as he enjoyed the first 
few weeks, they were in a measure preparatory to the real 
business of his vacation. It was always planned to take 
three or four weeks of easy stages to reach Miami, when 
he usually began to fish. His life during this time was 
ideal for rest and recuperation of the strength, which 
he had invariably used up to the limit in Philadelphia, 
cutting into his reserve to a dangerous extent. He would 
spend the day in his chair on deck, resting most of the 
time, reading, playing innumerable games of dominoes, 
of which he was very fond, and writing the daily edi- 
torials for his advertising page. Whatever he was do- 
ing, he always kept his eyes on what was passing, and 
would frequently get up to see better some flock of 
birds or another boat, stand a while by the rail or take 
a short walk and sit down again. By the time Miami 
was reached, his strength would be built up to a de- 
gree that made it safe to take short outside fishing trips, 
He loved all of Florida, but particularly the waters from 
Miami to St. Petersburg. 

“Angelfish Creek and Turtle Harbor, about thirty-five 
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miles south of Miami, were favorite places. If there had 
been no recent heavy wind, these waters were always 
crystal clear, which is also true of our fishing grounds 
on the gulf. Taking a small boat, we would go slowly 
through Angelfish Creek, occasionally stopping the en- 
gine to drift, that the ripples from our boat might not 
interfere with our watching the bottom. 

“This creek seems at all times to be literally swarming 
with fish, which can be seen almost as clearly as though 
they were swimming in air—angel fish of several vari- 
eties, nearly all brilliantly colored; parrot fish, of an 
unbelievably bright blue, mangrove snappers; an occa- 
sional shark or barracuda, when all the other fish would 
fly for their lives; a hawk’s bill turtle, apparently flying 
through the water, using his flippers like wings; dozens 
of the large crawfish, looking like alobster without claws, 
hiding in little caves, with only their long ‘feelers’ show- 
ing, sometimes crawling out on the sandy bottom. Mr. 
Wanamaker was a good sport and as he could not spear 
the crawfish himself, he would watch me with the long 
‘grains’ spear them as long as I cared to do it, appar- 
ently getting as much fun out of it as I did. They made 
the most delicious salad, superior, to our taste, to lob- 
ster. 

“He looked forward to fishing in Turtle Harbor, and © 
hoped for a very calm day, though ordinarily he did not 
mind rough waters; for if the water was very smooth, 
the bottom could be plainly seen, wonderfully beauti- 
ful, with immense sea ferns of all colors, huge coral form- 
ations, with alternating patches of clear, white sand, 
and dark grass. Here we could see large fish of many 
kinds, being able sometimes to see them take the bait. 
He never wearied of any part of his life on the boat, but 
from Angelfish south to Long Key, there was more to 
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engage his attention than in most other regions in which 
he cruised. There were the big, graceful man-of-war 
hawks, with long narrow wings, and other birds in the 
air, birds on the surface of the water or wading in the 
shallows, and always the beautiful regions beneath the 
water to watch as we passed over it. 

“While outside the Keys, there was only an occasional 
day of exceptional calm when the world beneath the 
surface could be viewed. It is clearly visible at nearly 
all times behind the protection of the islands. Here 
are vast expanses, where one could walk in the water 
for miles without getting over one’s head. The boat 
travels through a narrow, ofttimes tortuous passage, 
with the mainland miles away, with so little water be- 
yond the channel that sometimes the suck of our pro- 
pellers would drain the water off the nearest flats, when 
if a school of fish had been feeding there, as it often 
happened, there would be a grand scramble with much 
splashing to get away from this premature fall of the 
- tide into deeper water. Mr. Wanamaker had his chair 
close by the rail, for there was so much to see—many 
sharks, large skates or rays, turtles beneath or asleep on 
the water, as big as a barrel and covered with barnacles, 
sponges growing—a constantly changing picture. 

“Reaching Long Key, with its famous fishing camp, he 
would spend a few days going outside beyond the reef 
each day into the Gulf Stream for the larger fish. The 
charm of this fishing lay in the fact that he never knew 
what to expect. One might hook a shark, a sail fish, a 
dolphin, or, as it often happened, one would not know 
what he hooked, for whatever it was it never stopped 
going but took one’s line with it. 

“Most men think it no shame to have the end of the 
rod tied by a short line to a chair. Fish do not strike 
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every minute, and one might dose off in a quiet interval. 
Would Mr. Wanamaker have his tied? He (was quite 
sure that no fish would catch him napping, until one day 
something big jerked the rod out of his hand and over- 
board. His astonishment and chagrin wer¢ great, but 
still he would not have the protection. He knew it 
could not happen again. / 

“From Long Key we would go north on the west coast 
with Pass-a-Grille, the most beloved spot of all, as our 
objective. Here he would dock on the bayside, within 
a short distance of the Gulf beach, where he could walk 
every day, always coming back with his pockets full of 
shells) He was now waiting for the kingfish to run, 
the climax of all his fishing. In the meantime, he would 
go out twelve to twenty miles into the Gulf for an occa 
sional day’s fishing for amberjack and red snapper. It 
was always a point with him, here and on the east coast, 
to see how many varieties he could catch. But when 
the kingfish came, he wanted his party to catch the first 
one, and when the run was at its height, the most. For 
two seasons in succession, he was ‘high-boat’ and I think 
his record still stands, two hundred and eighty-six fish in 
one day, two hundred and eighty of them kingfish. He 
liked it understood that the Florida kingfish is not the 
one known by the same name on the Jersey coast. They 
belong to the mackerel family, and are large, swift and 
savage, leaping into the air when they miss the bait, 
sometimes more than ten feet. He would often say, 
describing the day, that not one was shorter than his 
arm, and, mindful of the fisherman’s reputation, would 
appeal to me, when I could truthfully say that no one 
of the two hundred and sixty was shorter than his arm. 

“During this time, he fished every day, all day. He 
could not be persuaded to forego one day, except Sun- 
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day, while the kingfish were running, nor would he come 
in until the approach of darkness made it risky to delay 
longer to enter the pass. 

“The day our boat made the record, he had agreed 
that perhaps it would be wise to come in early, without 
actually saying that he would. The previous year he 
had run ‘high boat’ with one hundred and forty-six fish. 
When early in the afternoon, the kingfish began to bite 
voraciously and we had caught one hundred, I began 
to urge him to go in. He said, ‘Oh, no, I am not tired. 
We must beat last year.’ Soon there were one hundred 
and forty-six fish in the boat and it was still so early 
that he said, ‘We must make it two hundred’ and so on 
until the approach of darkness compelled us to leave 
the grounds. 

“Next to Pass-a-Grille, Mr. Wanamaker loved Cap- 
tiva Pass. It was beautiful by moonlight, when he 
would sometimes fish when the tide was right until past 
midnight. The memories ‘of the beauties of the spot, 
the bright silver flash of the tarpon, leaping when hooked 
into the light of the moon, stayed with him from one 
year till the next, for he often spoke of it. He did not 
like to leave the Pass, even to go for stores and fresh 
water. 

“One night, our guide told me the tide was right for 
fishing and I went out and caught a tarpon, at two- 
thirty in the morning and when Mr. Wanamaker heard 
of it, he was quite put out because I had not called him 
that he might go with me. 

“Captiva Pass is not far from Fort Myers. When 
we went there for stores, he would visit Thomas Edison, 
whose home was near the town. It was a privilege to 
witness their meeting, hear them talk, and see them play. 
(They ‘rough-housed’ like two boys. Mr. Wanamaker 
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would catch Mr. Edison’s tie and pull it loose and he 
in retaliation would take Mr. Wanamaker by the head 
and rumple his hair well. 

“Mr. Wanamaker was, on his vacation as at all other 
times, what is commonly called a good sport. He was 
never out of sorts or disagreeable if things did not go 
right. I was once driving him along a very narrow road 
close alongside of a deep canal on the edge of the Ever- 
glades, when I ran the car over the bank into the canal. 
We had a very narrow escape, as our back wheels were 
entirely submerged, and Mr. Wanamaker had to climb 
out over the front seat. It was partly my fault, but Mr. 
Wanamaker was very careful to insist to everyone that 
the accident was entirely unavoidable, and that if he 
wanted anyone to drive him again he would have 
me. 
“T spent altogether ten months in Florida with Mr. 
Wanamaker, at different times, and there was not one 
occasion out of the whole time that he slept on land, ex- 
cepting one time when the boat was hauled out on the 
marine railway to replace a propeller; and even then, he 
wouldn’t leave the boat. She was three days on the 
stocks and he stayed aboard the whole time rather than 
leave her, because he was so fond of her. 

“He never seemed to have a dull moment on these 
Southern trips. In fact, the days were all too short for 
all that he must see and do, and the difficulty was to get 
him to take enough rest even on the most restful of 
cruises, On account of the multiplicity of his interests. 
This is one of the reasons why he was such a splendid 
companion for one of any age. It made no difference in 
what others were interested he became as much absorbed 
in it as they were, both for the thing itself and for the joy 
he got in seeing other people having a happy time.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
HIS DEATH 


“JoHN WaNAMAKER is dead!” Thus whispered the 
astonished people in shop, store, school, office, court- 
house, and club. John Wanamaker dead? Perhaps; 
but in a sense he cannot die. He lives and will live in his 
example, in his teaching, in churches, schools, charities, 
laws, and mercantile enterprises. 

Mr. Wanamaker himself had no fear of death. He 
once said, “Dying is just like opening the door and go- 
ing into my father’s house.” 

On Tuesday, September 19, 1922, Mr. Wanamaker 
went to New York on the seven o'clock train in the 
morning, necessitating his arising about five o'clock. 

On his return from New York that evening, he at- 
tended and spoke at the installation service of a pastor, 
the Moderator of the Presbytery being absent and Mr. 
Wanamaker as Vice-Moderator taking his place. It 
was very late when Mr. Wanamaker retired for the night. 
When over-fatigued he was susceptible to colds in the 
form of grippe and following this strenuous Tuesday, he 
developed a cold, coughing a great deal Wednesday night 
and sleeping very little. 

On Thursday, the twenty-first, he was at his office, but 
at the request of his physician who came to see him during 
the day, he left at four o’clock in the afternoon, never 
to return. 
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While he was still ill with this cold, a meeting of the 
Philadelphia Presbytery was held at his home according 
to the scheduled program. Mr. Wanamaker was un- 
able, owing to his throat, to give the talk he had planned 
on, ‘Reminiscences of Presbyterianism in Philadelphia,” 
but those present had a most enjoyable time, and Mr. 
Wanamaker’s illness was not taken seriously. 

But, though improving at times, he never wholly ral- 
lied, His step grew weaker day by day, and several 
times the newspapers announced for days the physi- 
cians’ bulletins concerning his condition. When the 
winter finally set in, he came into his Philadelphia town 
house. He rallied sufficiently to begin planning his usual 
winter trip to Florida, but his eighty-five years had left 
him weaker than he had realized. His cold suddenly 
took a turn for the worse. Early Tuesday morning, De- 
cember twelfth, a severe attack of coughing caused heart 
failure. He greeted the members of his family who were 
at his bedside with a faint sign, then relapsed into un- 
consciousness, and at eight o’clock his spirit softly glided 
out of the dwelling it had occupied so long. He passed 
into another brighter room and the door was shut. 

The news of his death produced sincere mourning the 
world around. If anything was needed to show the reach 
of his fame and the strong hold of his friendship, the 
cablegrams, telegrams, letters, and newspaper articles 
upon his death would have done so. From prominent 
citizens, from royalty and humble individuals, from Eng- 
land, the Continent, and far-away Japan, messages came, 
telling of the sorrow felt at the passing of John Wan- 
amaker. The press of the world also paid tribute. The 
general thought was expressed by one editor who wrote: 

“He lifted merchandising from being a game of wits 
into a helpful compact between buyer and seller; from 
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being a haggling contest into a rivalry of accommoda- 
tion; from being an uncertain and secret bargain into 
an open exchange of profit and helpfulness. 

“It was his warm and unquestioning religious faith 
that was at the foundation of his life. It was this all 
pervading, ever-present principle that made him the 
man of service he was, and beautified all his efforts and 
achievements. Not narrowed by sect or creed, but with 
a religion that comprehended all humanity, he carried 
into all his activities the teachings of the Master whom 
he had served.” 

A rather unusual tribute was in the public expressions 
in the newspapers in the form of specially prepared ad- 
vertisements by merchants, manufacturers, and business 
men generally. 

The funeral was a notable one. The honorary pall 
bearers included the city’s and country’s most distin- 
guished citizens. Stores suspended. Councils adjourned. 
The schools were closed for part of the day. For the 
first time in the city’s history, flags were at half mast 
on municipal buildings in honor of a private citizen. 
Fully fifteen thousand people attended. ‘The services 
were at his beloved Bethany Church. He was laid to 
rest in the family vault in the cemetery of St. James the 
Less, where were buried his wife, his oldest son, and 
little Hattie and Horace. 

Some of the outstanding traits of Mr. Wanamaker’s 
character were often recalled in the days after the fu- 
neral. He had a great power of concentration. When 
he was asked once at the time when he was Postmaster- 
General how he was able to get through his immense 
business, “By never doing the same thing twice,” was 
Mr. Wanamaker’s answer. It was his habit to take up 
a thing, settle it right there and turn to a second thing. 
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He never went back to mull over the first task, to change 
or amend or revise it. The result was that when he 
tackled a problem he concentrated all his faculties on 
that one, did the best he could with it, and then dis- 
missed it and went on to a new problem. 

The thrift habit taught him as a boy never left him. 
He had no patience with waste or extravagance. One 
night shortly after the opening of the Grand Depot he 
met the bookkeeper as he was leaving. The man had the 
month’s bills in his hand ready to mail. Mr. Wana- 
maker took the envelopes, examined the addresses, saw 
that a number of these credit customers lived within 
walking distance of the store, and sent the man back into 
the building to remove the stamps from the envelopes 
and deliver the bills in person. In later life, when a 
millionaire, he wrote across the estimate submitted in 
detail for some vests, “too high” and had other estimates 
given from other tailors before ordering. He himself 
dressed simply. When his family gave him a fur over- 
coat, he always diplomatically avoided wearing it, ex- 
plaining once to an intimate friend that he did not want 
to appear better dressed than the average man. He was 
never ashamed to say that in early life his family was 
in moderate circumstances. He often referred to his 
mother’s cutting up rags to make rag carpets as so many 
of the frugal housewives of those days did. 

There was a whimsical trait in his character that 
showed itself in delightful ways to his family and in- 
timate friends. Letters would be signed “John Thank- 
ful,” “your John man” or with some other odd expres- 
sion. 

On his desk in his office and about on tables and book- 
cases were a number of china cats. One handsome fel- 
low was of bronze. One in particular he kept always 
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right at hand and called it his “silent partner.’”” When 
anyone came in to discuss some business matter and re- 
marked, “Now this is just between ourselves. I don’t 
want it to go further,’ Mr. Wanamaker would reach 
for his “silent partner’ and placing the china cat in 
front of him would say, “We two are the only ones who 
will know it.” He would sometimes reach for it on 
other occasions. “All the other girls talk, but this one 
only listens,” he would say whimsically. “When people 
come to me with quarrels, I haul out my silent partner, 
and say, ‘All right, we will listen to you,’ and that set- 
tles the argument.” One of the cats lay with his head 
on his paws asleep. This Mr. Wanamaker placed in the 
farthest corner of his office, saying he “did not want any- 
thing asleep about him.” 

On all sides friends bear testimony to his thought- 
fulness. When his children were young and attending 
a school near his place of business, it was his wont to 
go meet them when school was out, and take them home. 
On one such occasion, while walking along the street 
near the school, a name on a door attracted his atten- 
tion. “I know that name,” he remarked, “I went to 
school with a fellow by that name.” He went in and 
discovered that it was his old schoolmate. The man 
was confined to his bed, and Mr. Wanamaker in talking 
with him found that he was quite worried about his 
family and the fact that he could not support them. Mr. 
Wanamaker at once told him he need not worry about 
that, and from that time on, the man and his family 
were cared for and one son was taken into the store and 
given a position. 

One morning Mr. Wanamaker met Mr. Trumbull, 
editor of the Sunday School Times, in an elevator in the 
store and remarked that he wanted to see Mr. Trum- 
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bull on an important matter, but, continued Mr. Wan- 
amaker, “This is the middle of a very busy morning for 
me and I am going out to the funeral of a child of Beth- 
any. I will see you when I get back.” In the middle of 
“a busy morning,” Mr. Wanamaker went to this funeral, 
went to the house after the funeral to.see the mother 
and took an armful of flowers saying, as he gave them 
to the bereaved mother, ‘““This is an old man’s tribute 
to a little girl.” 

Among his papers after his death was found the fol- 
lowing, penciled in his own handwriting. 


ZEsop—slave 

Homer—beggar 

Demosthenes—son of a cutler 
Luther—son of a miner 

Scotch poet Ferguson—son of a humble labourer 
Burns poet—ploughman 

Ben Jonson—bricklayer 
Arkwright—barber 

Blackstone—son of draper 

Greeley, Dickens, Franklin—printers 
Carlyle—son of stone mason 
Lincoln—rail splitter 
Garfield—canal boy 


The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight 

But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 


Immediately upon his death, so deeply was he en- 
deared to Philadelphians, a movement started spon- 
taneously to show the people’s love by a fitting memo- 
rial to him. A meeting was called by the Mayor, at 
which he expressed the idea that the memorial to Mr. 
Wanamaker should represent the contributions of men, 
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women and children throughout the city, so that it 
might stand as a tribute ‘“‘to the man who did so much 
for so many citizens, for the masses of this city and 
state.” 

Contributions flowed in from the wealthy and the 
poor, from public schools, from church and Sunday 
schools. Not only did Philadelphians contribute but 
leading men throughout the country, when they heard of 
the movement, asked that they might be allowed to share 
in it. 

It was finally decided to have the memorial take the 
form of a statue, placed on the East Plaza of the City 
Hall, facing the great store. On it is inscribed the name 
“John Wanamaker” and the simple title, “Citizen.” 

Thousands saw the unveiling on Thanksgiving Day, 
1923. Many were the floral tributes, perhaps none more 
touching than a small bunch of flowers which could prob- 
ably be purchased for fifteen or twenty cents, with a piece 
of yellow cardboard attached on which was written in 
lead pencil, “You helped me.” 

That is his greatest memorial, coming from thousands 
and thousands of grateful sincere hearts, “You helped 
me.” 

The fund for the memorial was largely oversubscribed. 
Ten thousand dollars of the remainder was donated to 
the Presbyterian Hospital to endow a free room and bed 
or beds, open to all denominations and to be known as 
the John Wanamaker Memorial Room. Another item of 
three thousand dollars was set aside in government or 
municipal bonds, the interest to be applied to the keep- 
ing of the statue in good condition and for providing a 
wreath to be placed on the statue each year on Mr. 
Wanamaker’s birthday. 

A memorial tablet in Mr. Wanamaker’s honor was 
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placed in Bethany Collegiate Church. On the tablet, 
which was placed in Coyle Hall of the church, is in- 
scribed below the bronze relief of Mr. Wanamaker the 
following words: 


“In blessed memory of Honorable John Wanamaker, 
president of the Bethany Brotherhood of Saint Andrew 
and Philip and dedicated in token of their love and 
esteem.” 


Over a facsimile of Mr. Wanamaker’s signature is 
inscribed the following transcript from his writings: 
“Thinking, trying, toiling, and trusting in God is all of 
my biography.” 

A “Founder’s Tablet” was placed in the Grand Court 
of the Philadelphia store, December 31, 1923. In let: 
ters of gold on enduring stone is Mr. Wanamaker’s cap: 
stone inscription: “Let those who follow me continue ta 
build with the plumb of Honor, the level of Truth, and 
the square of Integrity, Education, Courtesy, and 
Mutuality.” 

The inspiring message of the tablet daily reaches 
thousands who pass through the store. It is a concrete 
expression of the great building and its multifold activi- 
ties, but it voices in a different way the thought of an- 
other great lover and student of humanity whose com- 
prehensive idea of business would adequately fit Mr. 
Wanamaker’s were it paraphrased to read, 

“Business!” ‘Mankind is my business. The com- 
mon welfare is my business; charity, mercy, forbearance 
and benevolence are all my business. The dealings of 
my trade are but a drop of water in the comprehensive 
ocean of my business.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE AUTHOR’S PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS 


For forty-five years Mr. Wanamaker and I walked on 
together. Our association was not a social intimacy, 
nor was it connected with his business. We had some- 
thing in common which was not expressed in words, but 
which was influential enough to bring us often together. 
In the building of schools, the plans for a university, the 
conduct of a great church, and in the responsibilities for 
new hospitals, I needed a wise and unbiased adviser. 
Mr. Wanamaker’s kindly disposition, combined with 
good sense and varied experience, made him a frank and 
helpful friend. He could be reached at almost any time, 
and he could grasp a subject instantly, and give his ad- 
vice clearly. The causes which I represented in Phila- 
delphia had many self-sacrificing and most sincere 
friends. But there was no one to whom I could go with 
such freedom, or to whom I could apply with such cer- 
tainty of helpful counsel. I never asked him for money 
and he made no large donations to any of the educational, 
charitable, or religious enterprises with which I was con- 
nected. But he was more important to all these institu- 
tions as a free and impartial counselor. 

My first personal acquaintance with Mr, Wanamaker 
was formed in 1878, when he invited me to address the 
Bethany Sunday school, and repeat an address he had 
heard me deliver in my home city of Boston. I was not 
in the ministry then and had a fair practice in Boston 
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as a lawyer. But the Sunday school work had held my 
interest from the days when my father led me to Sunday 
school in the little Methodist Church at South Worthing- 
ton, Massachusetts. After I had related to the great 
Sunday school at Bethany Church, Philadelphia, an inci- 
dent occurring in Hong Kong, China, where the singing 
of Miss Cary’s poem, “One Sweetly Solemn Thought,” 
led to the reform of a homesick old American sailor, Mr. 
Wanamaker walked out with me. He insisted that I 
should stay in Philadelphia until the next day and call 
on him at his office. 

He welcomed me heartily in his office at the store the 
next morning and he entered abruptly into the business 
for which he had called me. I had not taken the chair 
which he offered me before he exclaimed, ‘Conwell, I 
need an Aaron more than Moses did. So I decided yes- 
terday to ask you to come to Philadelphia and open a law 
office here.” 

I told him at once that his proposition could not be 
accepted, because my life had become so entwined in the 
business and church life of Boston. I told him that I 
had long before decided to live and die in dear old 
Boston. 

He seemed quite disappointed and argued vehemently 
in favor of my change of residence, dwelling long on the 
good I could do in Philadelphia. He said that he would 
do all he could for me, and suggested that there would 
soon be a place for a lawyer in connection with his store. 
The whole matter was dismissed with his assertion that 
he believed that I would remove to Philadelphia some 
day. When four years later I did come to Philadelphia 
to take the pastorate of a little church then in the sub- 
urbs, Mr. Wanamaker had no apparent influence in the 
matter. But he was the only person in Philadelphia 
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with whom I had any speaking acquaintance. When we 
met at a Sunday school convention a few months after 
my arrival, he came to me with a beaming face and ex- 
claimed, ‘I knew you would come!” 

From that day we understood that each was engaged 
in a busy life and that we could spend but little time 
together on merely social occasions. The visiting was 
nearly all done by me, and I recall but few occasions 
when he sent his messenger or carriage for me. Seldom 
did he ask for any favor or service from me. I was ever 
the beggar. He was a Presbyterian decided, immovable. 
I was a Baptist by conviction. But denominational lines 
did not appear in our forty years of work. In an intro- 
duction which he wrote for one of my books, he called me 
his ““Yoke-fellow” persistently, but it seemed to me that 
he drew the whole load. When I mentioned to him dur- 
ing my first year that our church was on a “‘ittle side 
street,” he looked me directly in the eye and said, “It 
makes but little difference where you are; but it is very 
important what you are.” 

On one occasion I called to ask his advice about se- 
curing more room at our church by excavating for a 
subcellar. I remarked that I could not see how our little 
mission church was to handle such a task. Mr. Wana- 
maker arose, took off his coat, rolled up both sleeves, 
brushed back the lock of hair which sometimes fell over 
his right eye, and lifting high both fists, he shouted, 
“That is the way to do it.” 

I recall the fact that one day when I described a wild, 
vicious little girl whom I had decided to remove from 
the church membership, that Mr. Wanamaker asked as a 
special favor to bring the girl to him. After bribing her 
with a promise of a liberal supply of ice cream and fruit, 
I succeeded in getting her into his office. Her whole 
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manner changed within five minutes. He talked with 
her cheerfully and brought out from his desk some toys 
which he gave her. He then urged and urged her to 
persuade me to bring her again soon, as he wanted to 
keep such a friend. The next day she appeared at my 
house, having run away from school, and wished me to 
go with her to ask Mr. Wanamaker to get her “a better 
teacher.” As we did not find Mr. Wanamaker at home, 
he took the pains to write the girl a personal letter and 
asked her to write to him what she would do if he gave 
her a better teacher. Then Mr. Wanamaker, with the 
sincere co-operation of the amused teacher, secured her 
transfer to another school “as an experiment.”’ I had no 
further connection with the case. But old neighbors in- 
form me that that girl is now a widow, teaching mathe- 
matics in a Southern college. 

One day soon after I had opened a little hospital 
apartment with three rooms, two patients, and one nurse, 
I met Mr. Wanamaker at a Sunday school committee 
meeting, and I asked his opinion of a list of citizens 
whom I thought suitable for trustees of a larger hospital. 
He looked over the list and expressed his approval of the 
individuals. But he whirled the chain attached to his 
glasses or to his watch and said decisively, “Throw away 
the whole lot. You don’t need a Board of Trustees yet. 
I am reminded of one of your New England farmers who 
declared that one boy was a whole boy, two boys were 
half a boy, and three boys no boy at all. One manager 
of your scheme will be a whole manager, two trustees 
will be half of one manager, and with three trustees you 
will have no hospital at all. Your boat is too small for 
three captains.” We followed his advice until the hos- 
pital rapidly grew into a great institution requiring in- 
corporation and which, as the Samaritan Hospital of 
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Philadelphia, has received generous endowments and has 
been assisted by state appropriations. 

Mr. Wanamaker was a strong believer in the triune 
duties of the Church, and often expressed himself in 
public as an advocate of the adoption of Christ’s prac- 
tice of healing the sick, teaching the ignorant, and preach- 
ing the Gospel. 

Mr. Wanamaker’s practical views concerning the medi- 
cal profession and the public health are recalled in this 
connection as the appeal to every age. He mentioned 
with smiling approval the reported practice of the Chi- 
nese who were said to pay their physicians for ‘“‘keeping 
them well.”” When a person was sick in that country the 
doctor was paid no fee and was compelled even to furnish 
the medicines free. Mr. Wanamaker said that he had 
great confidence in the medical profession in the United 
States, and that he considered it a matter of reasonable 
pride, that while it seemed to be for the present advan- 
tage for a doctor to prolong the illness of his patient 
for the additional fees, yet in the long experience he 
had had with doctors he never knew of a case where 
the physician did not do his best to secure a speedy 
recovery. 

Mr. Wanamaker had some very practical ideas con- 
cerning the uses of a public hospital. He said public 
hospitals should be as plentiful as public schools and 
should work in close co-ordination with all educational 
institutions. Health was the greatest blessing and should 
come first in the plans for public service. If the consti- 
tution of the hospital corporation included the super- 
vision of sanitation in its vicinity, and the prevention 
generally of disease, and the hospital cases were studied 
with a view to prevention of the spread of diseases, the 
uses of the hospitals would be greatly multiplied. He 
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mentioned often the Johns Hopkins Hospital at Balti- 
more, and said that he knew of no benefaction so useful 
as that institution promised to be. Mr, Wanamaker was 
a frequent visitor at the hospitals of the city, and the 
patients at the Almshouse Sanitorium and the Home for 
Incurables were often the recipients of his careful bounty 
when they did not know the source of their assistance. 
When a series of experiments in the influence and prac- 
tical uses of music was being made by the Temple Uni- 
versity at the Samaritan Hospital, Philadelphia, Mr. 
Wanamaker was a frequent caller and gave a generous 
subscription toward the expense of the valuable experi- 
ments. He secured the male quartet which had produced 
most valuable results in the nervous cases at the hospital 
to sing several times at his great Sunday school at 
Bethany. He stated to his Bible class that the influence 
of music on the health and character of human beings 
was so potent that there should be greater scientific care 
given to church hymns, and especially to the songs and 
hymns sung by young people. 

Human ‘suffering seemed ever to awaken a deep and 
almost painful sympathy in his heart. His influence was 
decided and persistent in favor of a system of visiting 
nurses and he undoubtedly originated the idea of dis- 
tricting the city of Philadelphia for that purpose. He 
had at one time several visiting nurses who cared for 
poor mothers at the time of a new birth. He often de- 
clared that it was there that hospital care should begin 
in every community. I often went with him in calls upon 
some new mother in the homes of the poor to whom some 
friend or some employee had called his attention. Such 
visits seemed to accord with his idea of happiness and he 
often thanked me as he did others for calling his personal 
attention to such deserving cases. 
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At one time when I was in his office, he showed me a 
letter from an old friend with whom he had been asso- 
ciated for many years. The letter was vigorous in its 
appeal for a loan. Mr. Wanamaker remarked that the 
letter presented a most perplexing matter. He said, 
“T could lend the money and would get along if I lost it. 
But I fear I would lose my friend with it. He has some 
security which is good at present, but he is doing business 
in an unsafe manner.” ‘Then Mr. Wanamaker said, 
“Tf we should think it wise to write out the simple annals 
of my life, you might state that the greatest hardships 
of my conscious existence have been to refuse to loan 
my money or my credit to some of my dearest personal 
friends.” 

He told me of one instance which is surely worth re- 
cording here. It was a habit with Mr. Wanamaker to 
visit the stores in any town where he happened to be, 
to learn something of their business methods and to ob- 
serve how they treated prospective customers. One day 
when he was in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, he walked into 
a dry-goods store owned by one of his old schoolmates. 
The proprietor was not in, but an indifferent clerk was 
lying carelessly across a counter. He saw Mr. Wana- 
maker come in, but did not arise. Mr. Wanamaker 
walked about the store examining the goods and looking 
into the show cases. He finally approached the clerk, 
and asked for the proprietor. 

“He’s out,” answered the sleepy clerk. 

“When will he be in?” asked Mr. Wanamaker. 

“Don’t know!” yawned the clerk. 

Mr. Wanamaker went to the store door, and turning 
back began to laugh aloud. The clerk looked up, show- 
ing some interest for the first time, and asked: 

“Anything you want?” 
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“No,” answered Mr. Wanamaker, “I have gotten all 
I came for,” and he broke into a laugh again. 

“What did you want that is so funny?’ said the 
astonished clerk. 

“T came in here,” said Mr. Wanamaker, “just to see 
how I would be received. I have found out all about it 
and I understand why there are no customers here. Your 
employer wanted to borrow some money, and you can 
tell him why I dare not loan money to him.” 

This incident recalls another experience of which Mr. 
Wanamaker enjoyed telling business friends. He said 
that he went into a clothing store in some Eastern city 
to greet the owner socially, and when he entered the store 
all the clerks but one young woman were at lunch. As 
he entered, the young woman sat in the far end of 
the room with her back to him. He called to her and 
asked for the proprietor. The woman mumbled some- 
thing in reply and made no move to arise. He asked her 
several questions, and received short and curt replies. 
Finally, he persistently asked her if she was the only 
clerk who was in charge at that hour. The indignant 
young woman arose and, turning about with an impa- 
tient gesture, held up a large piece of berry pie and 
screamed at him: 

“Can’t you see I’m eating, you old goose?” 

Mr. Wanamaker as he told of the incident, smilingly 
said, “I could not account for the mouthful she had in 
her mouth, as so much of the pie was smeared over the 
lower part of her face.” 

Mr. Wanamaker said that while such extreme cases 
were rare, yet in any store in any village or city he could 
learn something worth while. 

When the small church at Berks and Mervine Streets, 
Philadelphia, to which I was called as pastor, became so 
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crowded that tickets for attendance at any service were 
issued and all were taken two weeks in advance, Mr. 
Wanamaker crept in one night and insisted on sitting on 
the gallery stairs. I did not know that he was there, but 
the next evening he left at my door on Park Avenue a 
pencil sketch suggesting that our church build at once a 
large addition to our building. The sketch contained 
a carefully filled plan of a building to seat 2,500 people. 
But the church would need the consent of the city to 
bridge the street which lay on one side of our church 
building. The trustees of the church voted to adopt the 
plan, but the difficulties in securing the right to bridge 
the street led to the choice of the lot on Broad Street, 
and to the building of the Baptist Temple, seating in the 
large auditorium 3,100 persons in separate fixed chairs. 

When the evening class of seven young workingmen 
grew into the regular Temple Evening School, which 
was the nucleus of the present great university, Mr. 
Wanamaker caught a clear view of its romantic expan- 
sion. When our church moved from the old building and 
left it for the use of the growing school, I had a long 
conference with Mr. Wanamaker. I never asked him for 
anything but his advice. He told me that the Christian 
church should feed the poor in minds as faithfully as it 
should those who lack material food, and he approved of 
our plan to help a man to help himself. But he insisted 
that, while we ought not to go into wild speculation or 
assume foolish risks, yet we should move ahead decisively 
into every avenue of advancement. He said that he had a 
growing plan in mind for placing in every great Ameri- 
can city at least one great store like that in Philadelphia. 
He assured me that it is easier to do a big thing than it 
is to doa small thing. It is less wearing to be President 
of the nation, than it is to conduct some manufacturing 
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plants. The hardest place for priest or preacher is in a 
small parish, and the district school-teacher with eighteen 
scholars and fifteen grades, has a much more difficult 
task than the college professor with a section of the senior 
class. 

He said in another place, “Aim high; aim carefully; 
keep cool, and let patience have her perfect work.” 

He fully approved of the idea of trying to make it 
possible for every American to recite to some competent 


teacher at some chosen hour in each week day. Now - 


that this is being done for the youth of Philadelphia, it 
seems but a step to the university for the people in every 
city. 


When riding back from the burial of one of his dear ~ 
friends, he inquired anxiously concerning the foundations — 


of the theological belief in a future life. At that time he 


deplored the shallow thinking of the ministry on the deep — 


philosophical questions which the death of a close friend 
always brings up. He thought that a school of religion 
should be established for the investigation or examina- 
tion of the important beliefs of the Christian, or the 
Jewish people. He suggested then that the life of the 
human body should not be so mysterious, and he ad- 
vanced the theory, since adopted by several great scien- 
tists, that the body is an aggregation of independent 
living beings all working together for a common purpose. 
He stated that he believed that at death all these millions 
of separate entities which have worked together in keep- 
ing the body intact, are simply released from their duty 
and depart to other work. That idea thirty years later 
has been adopted by university instructors. The inde- 
pendence and surviving quality of the human soul are not 
disturbed by that dissolution of partnership. It was a 
deep and interesting subject, showing a glimpse into the 
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deeper regions of Mr. Wanamaker’s remarkable mind. 
But his prophecy of university solution of the mysteries 
of death by scientific experiment has not yet been ful- 
filled. It will come. 

At an evening reception in New York, we were left 
to ourselves for an hour or two as neither of us played 
cards, and the discussion turned upon the great preachers 
we had heard, and Mr, Wanamaker’s memory was most 
vivid. He enthusiastically described and imitated 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon, and recited long paragraphs 
from his sermons. Mr, Wanamaker seemed surprised 
at the correctness of his own memory. But he explained 
that he had felt obliged to consult his own moods care+ 
fully when he desired to do any piece of difficult work. 
If he heard Henry Ward Beecher on a day when his own 
memory or mental condition was in excellent order, he 
could afterwards on occasion recite long sections of the 
address. The same he said had been the case with the 
sermons and addresses of Parker, Phillips, Gough, 
Everett, Lincoln, Sumner, Channing, and many others. 
He said he had long searched for a book on, “Flow to use 
your own memory,” to expl: in the laws of memory and 
give psychological suggestions as to how to make the best 

use of one’s best moods: That evening he was so unlike 
his daily appearance and I was so startled by his imita- 
tions and quotations that I felt ever after that there was 
a much greater and more brilliant Wanamaker than the 

man I had then known for more than a score of years. 
Sometimes he had seemed dull and unappreciative of 
most brilliant jokes, and laughed so little, but that eve- 
ning he was most acutely quick-witted, and quoted Mark 
Twain and Josh Billings with a full appreciation of their 
humor. But he never left out a mention of his old friend, 
Dr. Chambers in any list of his favorite preachers, and 
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his first choice was for men like Moody, whose emphasis 
was placed strongly on some evangelistic appeal. His 
tastes in literature, religion, home life, and church as- 
semblies tended strongly toward simplicity, or the mys- 
tical, or the sentimental. He was almost childlike on 
some occasions, sensitive, tender, and sweet. 

On one occasion, when our church desired to celebrate 
the addition of seven thousand members within the pas- 
torate of thirty-five years, Mr. Wanamaker was invited 
to speak. The line of thought which he took was strik- 
ingly characteristic: “Don’t stop to shout! Move on! 
Think what seven thousand adult persons can do if each 
tries seriously to-morrow to save one!” He read the 
figures from a slip of paper which he had made in esti- 
mating what seven thousand Christians could do, and the 
totals of seven years’ work startled even the most active 
workers. He never stopped to celebrate. In such hours 
of usual triumph he was planning an advance. Any 
great achievement was immediately left behind him. In 
one of his published prayers he used the striking sentence: 
“Help us, O God, to leave the past with Thee, and taking 
staff in hand, travel cheerily on.” 

He never let failure stop him. Nor did he waste much 
time worrying about mistakes. He said once, ‘‘When a 
man discovers that he has made a poor job in making 
himself what he is, why sit down in the dumps and fret 
over it? Why not be up and doing to undo his mistake? 
No one but himself can understand so well what is to be 
taken down and how the rebuilding can best go forward.” 

“Do not make the past a museum of regrets,” he told 
me at another time. “Do not sit with your face to the 
past and your back to the future, for the reason that you 
are not so young as you were once. 

“Do not put yourself into a jail of your own making 
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because of mishaps, sorrows or losses. There is something 
worse than poverty of money. It is poverty of manhood 
and womanhood. Healthful occupation is the best cure 
for discouragements. Rouse yourself. Stop off unavail- 
ing regrets. Be diligent to redeem the time which you 
have left. Almost all the years still have three hundred 
and sixty-five days in them. 'To live the fullest life pos- 
sible must be our first endeavor. Many men and women 
are invisibly small because they play with toys all the 
days of their lives.” 

That he made mistakes, however, he was well aware. 
“Tf I had my life to go over, I would give greater ad- 
hesion to the things I chose thirty years ago than I have 
been able to give in my poor, disjointed life,” he re+ 
marked once. “I would have fewer things to do, and 
the things I did have my hands on I would do better,” 

Nor did he stop satisfied with success. But a year or 
so before his death he said, “I realize | have not much 
longer to stay here, I have not done much yet, but in 
the next two or three years, I mean to accomplish some- 
thing.” His constant effort was to do better. He never 
stopped to rejoice over what he had done as the best 
that he could do, 

I once saw him making entries in his notebook while 
he was sitting in the lobby of a Milwaukee hotel, and as 
he returned the book to his pocket, I asked him if that 
book was a safe deposit vault for his mental treasures. 
He smiled at my question and said that he was making 
entries concerning the political discussion over the rela- 
tion of gold and silver currencies, ‘The first campaign 
for the “Silver Craze” (so called by the Republicans) 
was then led by William J. Bryan. The comments of 
Mr. Wanamaker were eminently conservative and wise, 
and among many other suggestions concerning the politi- 
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cal contest were some statements which seem good for 
all time. 

“Money,” said he, “is a convenient medium for the 
easy exchange of property and is the symbol of property. 
But men look upon money as having value in itself. 
They do not think of it as an order for property, but they 
regard that piece of money as worth a certain sum, as a 
piece of valuable metal. The intrinsic value of the piece 
of metal for manufacturing purposes has no necessary 
influence on the real value of money. It is wholly a 
matter of substitution. But whether regarded in the 
popular mind as a symbol or as a substance of intrinsic 
value, money is power. It is foolish to despise money or 
to attempt to weaken its influence by religious sentiment. 
Money is a real force. Wicked men may use the force 
of a waterfall to make murderous instruments, and good 
men may use the same waterfall to manufacture church 
furniture or Bibles. The power is in no way responsible 
for the use made of it. As aman who purchases a water 
power will carefully estimate the possible uses to which 
its force can be applied, so the man who earns or inherits 
money can apply its force to a great variety of machin- 
ery. Let the wise man, therefore, train himself to esti- 
mate accurately the uses of money, and never overesti- 
mate and never underestimate its value. Never invest or 
give a dollar without having made a fair estimate of its 
possible use in that particular place. Worshipers of 
money and wasteful spendthrifts are equally to be 
blamed and despised. Money flows most safely and 
freely in the middle channel.” 

In that same conversation Mr. Wanamaker said some 
impressive things concerning the everlasting contest be- 
tween capital and labor. He said: 
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“The labor question is an irrepressible conflict. The 
battle can never be brought out to victory. The dollar a 
man invests or earns cha inges in value every day. The 
same may be exchanged one day for a bushel of potatoes, 
and may the next day be exchangeable for only half a 
bushel. Wages or interest, therefore, if estimated in 
dollars will certainly differ from day to day. Labor may 
be plentiful or scarce, as the demands of varying tastes 
or needs arise among a moving populace, and so the 
laboring man’s work will be wor th more on one day than 
on another. Only omnipotence can foresee what labor 
or money will be worth to-morrow. Nothing but vigilant 
watching and an approximation of coming needs can be 
of use to the economic guide. No accurate system is 
possible. Sumptuary legislation is a dangerous applica 
tion of immovable } iron, in place of flexible rubber. ‘To 
settle the labor question is to destroy it. A spirit of 
equality, and the principle of fair dei iling, must be con- 
tinually re-applied to such matters.” 


Mr. Wanamaker was a positive believer in arbitration 
between individuals and between nations. But he be- 
lieved that the Boards of Arbitration should be perma- 
nent bodies, sitting to revise the discussions of yesterday 
to adjust them to the needs of justice of to-day. As long 
ago as 1881 Mr. Wanamaker declared that there were no 
two laborers of exactly equal strength or of equal skill, 
and no two days in which the demand for their labor was 
just the same. A warm day cuts down the value of the 
miner. A cold storm in July affects the crops and the 
value of wheat, which in its ultimate effect increases the 
miner’s need of higher wages. What one man gains 
another loses, or cannot secure; and as thousands of peo- 
ple are striving for the same place, or for the same dollar, 
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and only one can secure it, the contentions and the 
changes are endless. Not for five minutes can the labor 
question be settled. 

Mr. Wanamaker’s plan was to create a willingness to 
play fair and to expect changes and temporary incon- 
veniences. Mr. Wanamaker’s voice in the Cabinet when 
he was Postmaster-General was almost monotonously in 
favor of “Christian adjustment.” “Urge all mankind to 
be willing to divide!’ was his repeated exhortation in 
speech and print. 

When Miss Anna Jarvis suggested the observance by 
the churches of Mother’s Day, it appealed strongly to 
Mr. Wanamaker, and we held a conference of several 
hours over the best plan for its observance. It appears 
that the program suggested by Mr. Wanamaker, and 
adopted at the same time by the Bethany Presbyterian 
Church and the Baptist Temple, was adopted by many 
hundreds of the churches of America. 

Mr. Wanamaker’s abiding respect and love for his 
mother was a very prominent characteristic of his whole 
life. He said to me that he would rather be a promoter 
of an accepted Mother’s Day than to be King of Eng- 
land. He tried to sum up the benefits of the observance 
of such a regular day by all the people, and he spared 
no pains or expense to arouse the Christian and Jewish 
people to an appreciation of. the opportunity. 

On the day preceding one such anniversary he had 
about thirty thousand carnations given, away in the 
Grand Court of the store, and when the supply was ex- 
hausted, he finished with roses, the total number of 
flowers given away that day being more than fifty 
thousand. 

Mr. Wanamaker always recognized the fact that Miss 
Jarvis presented the idea to him. But his great influence 
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and his repeated advocacy supplied the power first effec- 
tively applied to that great movement. Few men had 
the power or availed themselves of the favorable oppor- 
tunity to do so much good to mankind in any one direc- 
tion. Mother's Day has become a permanent part of 
American life, and suggests most forcibly every year to 
all the people the sweetest emotions and noblest thoughts 
which influence the thought and action of mankind. 

It seems unusual to record a man’s own biography 
stated by himself so unconsciously as Mr. Wanamaker 
described himself one day in Chicago, I was writing 
daily then on a hastily prepared life of Charles H. Spur- 
geon, and I requested his opinion of the great preacher, 
I do not recall what Mr. Wanamaker said concerning 
the gifts or merits of Spurgeon, but the comment he made 
on the difficulties of biographical writing is still clear in 
my memory. He said that it need not be especially diffi- 
cult to present in print the history of a man like Spur« 
geon, whose life was devoted to one single object or am- 
bition. He said it was a light task to make a map of a 
single stream with no important tributaries and only one 
outlet. Such lives, having been occupied with one pro- 
fession and closely following one idea, could be told 
comprehensively and accurately in one straight narrative. 
But a life which like the Mississippi had great tribu- 
taries of equal size, and had many mouths, could not be 
so easily described. He then mentioned several biogra- 
phies which he admired, naming those of Washington, 
Henry Clay, Lincoln, Hawthorne, Irving, Wesley, Na- 
poleon, Charles Sumner, Henry Ward Beecher, and 
George Peabody. He remarked that it was often neces- 
sary to get several different accounts in order to have a 
fair view of the real character of the individual de- 
scribed. Each author had his own view, and was led 
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along one line of facts to the exclusion of all others. He 
said that he had noticed that authors of biographies 
often unintentionally marshaled the facts to prove a cer- 
tain theory, rather than to relate the bare undecorated 
truth. He said that so many authors describe an ideal 
man somewhat resembling the real character of the man 
of whom they write, and appear to be innocently self- 
deceived by a strong affection or by an unreasonable 
hatred. Mr. Wanamaker then emphasized his sympa- 
thetic feelings for a writer who had the task of portray- 
ing the purposes and successes of such a many-sided 
genius as Shakespeare or Gladstone, or Edison, or Thiers. 
He quoted the proverb, “‘A jack of all trades is useless to 
all,” and said that while the saying was generally true 
there were, after all, some exceptions. ‘Therefore, the 
biographer who finds it a duty to state correctly the facts 
about the many-sided genius has a very difficult and ardu- 
ous task. Such eccentric characters are so inconsistent 
that it is sometimes impossible to follow any one clear 
motive or find any one overmastering tendency. 

Mr. Wanamaker’s observations on the subject of bio- 
graphical writing become interesting and important when 
a biographer attempts to arrange a system or adopt a 
working hypothesis for Wanamaker’s own life history. 
His life presents an almost miraculous balancing of reli- 
gious faith with accurate business methods. Millionaires 
are usually noted for stinginess and over-reaching, and 
many of them made their great fortunes by fortunate 
speculations. Mr, Wanamaker was not classed among 
speculators, unless his many profitable investments in 
real estate could be called speculations. Usually men 
strongly religious are unpractical and careless in business 
matters. Devout preachers are in nearly every case im- 
provident and wasteful. They often “count it all joy” 
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to suffer when their pain is wholly the result of their own 
foolishness. Too much faith in God’s indulgent care is 
the fault of many lazy saints. Too little faith in God or 
man is the fault of many wealthy great men. But no- 
where in the record of Wanamaker’s wonderfully active 
life does there appear a time or an act which indicates 
any lack of balance. His religious beliefs and his trust 
in God’s care appear unshaken amid all the diversities of 
his experience. But he appears also invariably to have 
weighed the business opportunities, and to have estimated 
with shrewd nicety the possible profit or loss in every 
transaction. 

Such a successful life is a valuable example, although 
to describe it adequately is difficult and almost impossi- 
ble. May clearer minds and younger hands than mine 
undertake to portray it more completely. 


CHAPTER XV 
CONCLUSIONS 


Wuart is the conclusion of the whole matter? As one 
looks back over the records of such a surprisingly success- 
ful life he naturally puts in contrast the beginning and 
the end, and strives to find some law of cause and effect 
which would account for all the results. There was the 
chrysalis. Here is the butterfly. There was the egg. 
Here is the dove. There was the vacant lot. Here is the 
mansion. ‘There a poor boy going to school. Here a 
millionaire merchant. How shall we satisfactorily ac- 
count for the change? There have been unnumbered poor 
boys in almost identical circumstances whose lives have 
been counted a failure. There have been like opportuni- 
ties, but with unlike effectiveness. Why should one 
stand out so conspicuously, finding gold in his hands 
where others found only dross? A careful analysis must 
reveal the fact that Mr. Wanamaker was not a remark- 
able exception or a miraculous victor. If we looked upon 
it with that view, his biography would be of little advan- 
tage to the rising generations of Americans. 

In some way it must be possible to find a method which 
will admit a complete imitation. ‘There are no modern 
Minervas, and it is a misleading biography or history 
which influences the reader to think a successful man is 
beyond possible imitation. There must be something in 
the life of a man of achievement which is lacking in the 
lives of those who fail. In the case of Mr. Wanamaker, 


it appears to have been the presence of that inner spirit 
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which originated his motives and gave him confidence in 
the triumph of the truth. It was that unseen spirit in 
the soul of the man which influenced his every action 
unconsciously to himself. Many men have tried to fill 
their lives with good deeds and have performed as many 
unostentatious deeds of charity, who have not succeeded 
in winning the respect and sincere affection of the recipi- 
ents. There was lacking that high soul principle which 
no one can account for, and which is so powerful in the 
making of an influential character. In the lives of all 
great and good men and women this pure spirit or all- 
pervading motive is recognized by the student of human 
history. Men have accumulated millions by mechanical 
processes, and every additional dollar has added to their 
misery. Success has a somewhat uncertain meaning, but 
in its highest, most perfect form it includes all these 
earthly achievements with a transfiguration of a divine 
spirit, which makes it possible for the business man or 
statesman to enjoy the fullness of peace and joy, making 
every failure a blessing, and every achievement a spiritual 
comfort. 

A careful perusal of the lives of well-known successful 
merchants who were living in Mr. Wanamaker’s early 
days shows that in each case there was that indwelling 
spiritual power supporting all their actions and prevent- 
ing reckless speculation. 

Before the time of John Wanamaker, George Peabody 
was America’s greatest merchant and though he made no 
conspicuous pretensions in his church relations, he ever 
exhibited a devout spirit of respect for sacred things and 
often declared his belief in the benevolent guidance of a 
divine providence. His life and achievements were often 
referred to by Mr. Wanamaker during his early business 
life. 
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But the man who appears to have had the most en- 
couraging influence upon Mr. Wanamaker’s principles 
and practice was Sir George Williams of London, whose 
history, religious belief, and continued success were most 
remarkably followed by Mr. Wanamaker. Lord Shaftes- 
bury and Mr. Samuel Morley of England, whose personal 
spiritual character was so apparent in their successful 
benefactions were also well known to Mr. Wanamaker 
and greatly admired by him. Sir George Williams, how- 
ever, as the founder of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation came nearer to Mr. Wanamaker’s ideal than any 
other of his contemporaries. Mr. Wanamaker found 
in him a big humanitarian. The two were soul brothers. 
Mr. Williams was at that time at the head of one of the 
largest and best reputed business establishments in the 
greatest city in the world. But every morning before the 
wheels of his great business began to revolve, the em- 
ployees gathered for a short religious service. He was 
one of the mainstays of the Early Closing Association, 
and was among the very first to introduce the Saturday 
afternoon holiday into City warehouses. He was strict 
in his Sabbath observance, and a teetotaller when this 
was regarded as an extreme position. 

Mr. J. E. Hodder Williams in his Life of Str George 
Williams published in 1906 said that Sir George’s motto 
so often expressed was, “It is not how little but how much 
we can do for others,” The biographer goes on to state 
that “his being was tuned to that keynote at the very 
moment he made his great decision, and through all his 
days you might hear the insistent refrain, ‘He lived not 
to himself but to the glory of God and in the service of 
men. ~ 

“George Williams was to the end of life strict, stern, 
positive in his religious beliefs. He belonged to the old 
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Evangelical school of thought, and he held to its creed 
with intensity and sincerity. But his heart was so great, 
his charity so broad, that the austerity of his doctrine was 
covered by the gracious mantle of kindness and sympa- 
thy. Sympathy could never have produced the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. Calvinism could never 
have produced the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
But these two, peace and sword, love of the sinner and 
hatred of the sin, were welded and fused in the steadfast 
and loving heart of George Williams, who clung with 
fierce tenacity to the rigorous doctrines of the guilt of 
man and the wrath of God, but was so full of pity that 
under most bitter provocation he would think no evil, 
and was ever seeking for the face of goodness behind the 
mask of sin.” 

George Williams and Lord Shaftesbury were very 
close friends and Lord Shaftesbury was a warm supporter 
of any movement with which Sir George was identified, 
while when riches increased George Williams, reserving 
himself as he always did principally for one work, was 
ever ready to give generous financial aid to the multi- 
tudinous schemes set on foot by his friend for the better- 
ment of men. 

The similarity between Sir George Williams and Mr. 
Wanamaker was most remarkable, as is illustrated by 
a further quotation from Mr. Hodder Williams’s 
account : 

“He came to London without influence or capital and 
amassed a fortune. His donations to all sorts and condi- 
tions of religious work were on the most lavish scale. 
And he died a rich man. He believed and stated more 
than once that the lack of a well-grounded faith in Christ 
and of definite Christian ideals was one of the chief 
causes of commercial failure. He believed that one of 
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the greatest delusions of the day was that religion spoiled 
a man for business, that ‘men of God, other things, natu- 
ral ability and education and knowledge being equal— 
are the best men of business.’ ” 

Of his personality the writer says, “There was almost 
a glamour about the man. By the magic of his personal- 
ity he was able to retain the co-operation of many who 
served him loyally through the years and helped to build 
up the business and gloried in his success. Hardheaded 
men of business were willing to sacrifice themselves and 
their own immediate ends to help forward his schemes. 
He was surrounded by the most devoted set of business 
men which it has ever been the good fortune of an em- 
ployer to have under his control. All who came to him 
on whatever errand were spoken to of their soul’s salva- 
tion. 

“Often he would spend much of his valuable time in 
the City office on his knees with some young fellow whom 
he would lead to his Master. He would look along the 
line of young men who waited outside his room seeking 
employment and always give the preference of a first 
interview to the one who appeared most discouraged and 
disheartened, and even if he could not offer him a situa- 
tion, the young man never left the office without some 
practical help, some more than kindly expression of 
sympathy.” 

George Williams’s great achievement in attaining the 
position of the wealthiest self-made merchant in England 
wrought an entire revolution in the custom of the Kng- 
lish educated classes of looking with scorn upon persons 
“engaged in trade.” His great wealth and unquestioned 
pure character made Sir George one of the most influ- 
ential persons in the United Kingdom. He was too 
modest to realize it and the methods which he used in his 
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business were so natural to his fundamental spirit that his 
success was to him unexplainable. 

All of these four great men, Peabody, Shaftesbury, 
Williams, and Wanamaker clearly established the fact 
that it is the spirit in man inspiring and transfiguring his 
acts which reveals the secret of his wisdom and victories. 
What a man really is in soul furnishes the largest factor 
in his failure or success. To make sure of the possession 
of such a heart or essential sound principle is the founda- 
tion stone of any worthy success in any worthy calling. 
All hypocritical imitations lead to loss and unhappiness 
and a mechanical merchant and an automaton in the pul- 
pit are twins. 

What Mr. Wanamaker did other men and women can 
do and the rising generations may confidently look for- 
ward to even greater achievements. 
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